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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HE Pheenix Society is to be congratulated on its revival of 

The Faithful Shepherdess : it is one thing to read these things 

and another to see them. The seeing was slightly obscured. 

Mr. Norman Wilkinson’s scenery was good, and some of the 
dresses were individually very beautiful, but little attempt was made to 
make the dresses harmonise with each other, as they should in a pastoral 
more than anywhere. There were seventeenth-century Puritans amongst 
the men, a Kate Greenaway gentleman, and (the Sullen Shepherd) a 
person looking like a car-driver from Galway, battered top-hat and all. 
We are emphatically in favour of experimental “ production” and 
“‘ movement ” in costume, but the setting should never get in the way of 
the play. 
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7 ee play itself was full of suggestions : some of the most effective 
portions depended on things which have tended to be shut out of the 
modern theatre. There were effective soliloquies and there were passages. 
of utterly undramatic rhymed verses which “ went down ” because. of 
their sheer beauty, the audience being quite content to suspend their 
interest in the action while these were being delivered. The play is, 
-indeed, defective. The contemporary audiences who (e.g., Ben Jonson: 
and others) damned it were, in a manner, quite right. ‘The really good 
passages go well ; but there is a wilderness of verse that is neither dramatic 
nor poetry. Rupert Brooke, who hated Fletcher like the devil, said that 
~ with Fletcher our great drama was drowned “ in an ocean of saccharinity.” 
-“He had a good ear, he knew all the “‘ poetical’? words, and he had a sense 
of atmosphere: much of The Faithful Shepherdess might have been 
dictated to a stenographer by such a man. Much is thin ; some, written 
when he was in difficulties about rhyme that he was too lazy to solve, is 
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the most impudent and clumsy padding. A good lyric poet was using all 
the tricks he knew to spin out fake dialogue: all the epithets, all the 
beasts and birds, all the conventional sentiments, all the classical allusions ; 
the play is a granary of Jacobean commonplace, yet with a touch of the 
age’s magic that nobody in the theatre has since recaptured. The Restora- 
tion drama and Ben Jonson’s plays may be given an extended rest. The 
Pheenix should make a few more experiments. Kyd, perhaps, is a bold 
suggestion ; but a Masque or two of Jonson’s and a few later plays by, say, 
Mrs. Centlivre, Cumberland, and Mrs. Cowley would be worth seeing. 
Knowledge is to be gained and some beauty to be recaptured. Let it 
not be supposed, however, that “ great ” plays are to be rediscovered. 
Our drama, and the world’s drama, is poor in them. 
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N exhibition of books, mostly English, printed during the last 20 years, 
has been held during the month of June by the Medici Society in their 
Grafton Street Galleries. This exhibition was one that was especially 
interesting for the reason that a very large proportion, possibly the 
majority (we have done no calculations) of the exhibits were books pub- 
lished in the ordinary course of business and sold at normal commercial 
prices. In other words, they were examples of what we have, in these 
Notes, again and again preached—the practical application of sane artistic 
aims and methods to the needs and products of every-day life. The 
cheering thing is that many of these books showed a high, yet unpreten- 
tious, standard of design, both in the matter of type and of the lay-out of 
the pages, and demonstrated that the best of our contemporary publishers 
are reaching a higher level of manufacture than has been common in 
England for centuries. Probably most persons interested in printing would 
agree that, until our own day, the second quarter of the eighteenth century 
was the period at which the general level of English printing was highest ; 
and it was agreeable to notice in the Medici Society’s exhibition several 
books which showed the influence of that period, particularly in the 
printing of verse and in the use of typographical ornaments. Much more 
might well be done in the matter of the use of such ornaments, which 
should not be designed to suit a particular book so much as a particular 
type of book, for there is every reason why a publisher should repeat an 
effective ornament in several books. Fine examples of the work of modern 
private presses were, of course, also included in the exhibition, but we, as 
a journal concerned with literature as a living, every-day force, were 
naturally chiefly interested in these for the influence they have exercised 
upon the production of books in common circulation. We welcome the 
Medici’s Society’s initiative, and trust that many similar exhibitions will 
be held, not only in London but in the chief provincial towns also. 
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HE present issue contains the last chronicle we shall ever print from 
Maurice Hewlett, who has for several years reviewed biography 
) and memoirs for us. These pages were, we believe, the last he wrote ; 
_ they reached us from his typists after he was dead ; and it is a strange 

thing that the last sentence of all should end “ died of pneumonia.” 
Hewlett’s qualifications for writing on that kind of book were peculiar. 
Few men have sympathies so catholic or a range of reading so wide. He 
was equally good on the prophet and martyr and on the social gossip. 
He was at once a scholar thoroughly at home with any kind of literary 
history, and a man who knew his “ world ” and wrote familiarly of the 
_ sort of society which lives in the memoirs of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century. All his learning was very lightly worn, and his vigorous 
personality breathed in every paragraph he wrote. 
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W: shall publish in our next issue a study of Hewlett’s later work 
which was “ arranged ” some months ago with no thought of his 
approaching death. It was begun owing to a conviction, on our own part 
and our contributor’s, that justice had not yet been done to that later work. 
The age likes pigeon-holing people : preferring that a man who paints 
cows should always paint cows, and that a man who writes historical 
novels should always write historical novels. There is also, as a rule, a 
special penalty for a novelist who makes a great early success: over- 
familiarity breeds weariness, and people insist on chaining a man to a single 
book, which, after praising without reserve, they proceed to underrate. 
To a large part of the reading public Hewlett was a man who long ago wrote 
a book called The Forest Lovers that everybody read. ‘To others he was a 
novelist who, after writing that book, a fine historical novel called The 
Queen’s Quair, and the Little Novels of Italy, had lapsed, first of all inte 
novels less meritorious, with a modern setting, and then into Norse sagas 
that they really could not tackle. ‘To himself, in his later years, he was an 
ex-novelist who was throwing himself, with an ardour as great and an 
art as careful as he had ever possessed, into narrative poetry and essays. 
The Song of the Plow was, to put it modestly, on a level with anything he 
ever did in prose ; and his three volumes of essays ought to keep his name 
alive if nothing else were to keep it alive. We commend these three— 
Extemporary Essays, In a Green Shade, and Wiltshire Essays—to those of 
our readers who have not encountered them. They are the sort of books 
' which can frequently be re-read and perpetually dipped into. Every 
department of his learning is readily drawn on, and every facet of a richly 
complex character reflected. Other essayists have other charms, but we 
can think of no contemporary wielder of the form whose work is so tightly 
packed with matter as Hewlett contrived, without ever losing the gi 
of entertainment, to make his. 
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6) Ps force and fascination of the man have been recorded in many 
ii places by his friends. He was a gallant figure : at once very direct and 
very mercurial ; an unreserved, impetuous talker, a generous, impulsive 
friend, uncompromising in his devotion to what he saw as beauty, restless 
and roving in his search for its manipulations. His brain was never idle ; 
the sword outwore its sheath. He loved the earth, and his eagerness in 
building, and in making new gardens reflected the energy with which he 
abandoned one form of art and threw himself into another. During the 
latter years of his life he spent almost the whole of his time in his Wiltshire 
village, between the downs : he let London go without a pang, to say the 
least, and, being anything but a sentimentalist, exhibited in every kind of 


practical service to his neighbours that affection for a belief in the English | 
countryman that was so freely expressed in his works. It is not generally: 


known that a year or two since, when the Government was inquiring into 
the conditions of agricultural labour, Hewlett, not in the best of health, 
laid down his own work and went north as a Commissioner, covering 
several counties, and produced a long and very able report on them. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


ESSRS. J. W. ARROWSMITH, the famous Bristol Publishers, have 

transplanted their publishing business to 6, Upper Bedford Place, 

W.C. The business is seventy years old. Its first great success was made 

in 1883 with Hugh Conway’s Called Back, and other books published 

by it have been Three Men in a Boat, The Prisoner of Zenda, The Diary of a Nobody, 

The Man who was Thursday, From a Cornish Window, and Home Life with Herbert 

Spencer. We are sorry to see the provincial publishers thus depleted in number, 

but presumably it cannot be helped. We notice that Messrs. G. J. Burrow, of 

Cheltenham and London, are about to include general book publishing in their 
activities and are anxious to get in touch with young authors. 
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Mé& GRANT RICHARDS is offering £1000 plus a 15 per cent. royalty for the 
best first novel submitted before 1923. The adjudicators are to be Mr. Richards 
himself, Mr. Eden Phillpotts, Mr. Gerald Cumberland and Mr. Osbert Sitwell. 
Mr. Richards says that his competition has two original features, of which one is 
that “‘ every manuscript will be examined by at least one of the adjudicators.” We 
hope this isn’t as novel as all that ; but it is a wicked world. 
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N our Book Production Notes last month a design from Messrs. Percy Lund, 

Humphries & Co., Bradford, was wrongly described, and a device for the 
Westminster Press, designed by Mr. Eric Gill, was attributed to his brother, 
Mr. MacDonald Gill. a ag we 


HE price of Mr. Raphael Petrucci’s Chinese Painters, published by Brentano’s, 
is 10s. 6d., not 18s. 6d. as was stated in our May number. 
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HE Beaumont Press announce 2 limited edition, 25s. and 50s., of a new book 
of poems, To Nature, by Edmund Blunden, with illustrations by Randolph 
Schwabe. ag g 2 


HE death of Mr. Maurice Hewlett is recorded elsewhere. Death has taken 
a heavy toll this month, other distinguished men who have died, also in the 
prime of life, being Mr. Herbert Trench and Mr. ‘Thomas Seccombe. 


7) a v7] 
R. HERBERT TRENCH was born in 1865 in Cork. He was for some years 


Senior Examiner and Assistant Director of special Enquiries in the Board of 
Education. He retired from the service in 1908 and became Director of the Hay- 
market Theatre where he produced, amongst other things, The Blue Bird and King 
Lear. In latter years he has lived in Italy. His first volume of poems, Detrdre Wedded, 
was published in 1901 ; and his first success was made with Apollo and the Seaman, 
a poem greater in aim than the execution, which was set to music and for some time 
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talked about. Many better poems than that are to be found in Trench’s collected 
works. His finest achievement is undoubtedly the massive orchestral Requiem of 
Archangels for the Death of the World, one of the memorable achievements of our 
age. He was always massive; his magniloquence was a handicap when he was 
trying to write lyrics ; but his failures are the failures of a good poet. In 1918 he 
produced a play Napoleon which hovered on the verge of notable success. He was 
only fifty-eight. His more recent lyrics appeared in our own columns. We hope 
shortly to print an article adequately surveying the whole of his work. 
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R. THOMAS SECCOMBE has died at Torquay at the age of fifty-seven. 
Mi was the son of Dr. J. T. Seccombe, and grandson of Sir Thomas Seccombe, 
G.C.LE., a famous civil servant in his day. Mr. Seccombe was educated at Felsted 
and Balliol, being Stanhope Prizeman in 1887. On leaving Oxford he became Sir 
Sidney Lee’s assistant on the Dictionary of National Biography. He worked on that 
for ten years, himself writing 700 lines. Later he was Professor of English at Morley 
College, at Sandhurst, and in Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario. He did a good 
deal of editing ; his chief original works were a large portion of the Bookman History 
of English Literature, and The Age of Fohnson, the latter a little masterpiece of full, 
compressed, amusing literary history. Seccombe, an enthusiastic Johnsonian—he 
had also a passion for Scott—was himself Johnsonian in some degree. He was not 
contradictory ; but he was large, short-sighted, jolly, discursive, fond of talking, 
robust in all his opinions. Every room he occupied was speedily filled with books, 
books on the walls, chairs and floor ; he entertained vast schemes that, in the press 
of daily work, he was unable to carry out ; he was full of anecdotes about everybody, 
from Ben Jonson to the Duke of Wellington ; he was very generous to the works of 
the young, and a very stimulating instructor of the young. At Sandhurst and 
Camberley during the War he was a godsend to the minority of cadets and officers 
who took English literature seriously. His life was a life of service, without thought 
of reward ; and everybody who knew him will feel the poorer for his loss. 
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IR WILLIAM ROBERTSON NICOLL, Seccombe’s collaborator in the 

Bookman History, died in April. He was seventy-one. In 1885 he abandoned 
the Scotch ministry and came to London as a journalist. He became editor of the 
British Weekly in 1886, and of the Bookman in 1891. He took a prominent part 
in the introduction of all the Scottish writers of the period to English readers ; 
beyond this he was a great fugleman of Meredith and other moderns. Nicoll was 
a thoroughgoing propagandist of what he liked, and few journalists have better 
known how to surround the pill of good literature with the jam of familiar talk. 


NEW AND RECENT PERIODICALS 


HE Illustrated Review (1s. net) is a new monthly edited by Mr. Hilaire Belloc. 

The cover is not good, but the contents are. The first volume contains articles 
on Tennyson, the Ruhr, Poland, and the New Flags of Europe : a sample showing the 
diversity of the paper. Mr. Maurice Baring writes an intimate and delightful article 
on Sarah Bernhardt, whom he knew well, Mr. G. K. Chesterton contributes an 
essay On a Rambling Road, and Mr. T. Michael Pope a fascinating and splendidly 
illustrated article on Marionettes, with the Scala show as a peg. 
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XXVII—GORDON BOTTOMLEY 
by Powys Evans 
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POETRY 


Sonnet to Francs Jammes 


‘ IS April again in my garden, again the grey stone-wall 
Is prankt with yellow alyssum and lilac aubrey-cresses ; 
Half-hidden the mavis caroleth in the tassely birchen tresses, 
And awhile on the sunny air a cuckoo tuneth his call: 
Now cometh to mind a singer whom country joys enthral, 
Francis Jammes, so grippeth him Nature in her caresses 
She hath steep’d his throat in the honey’d air of her wildernesses 
With beauty that countervails the Lutetian therewithal. 


You are here in spirit, dear poet, and bring a motley group, 

Your friends afore you sat stitching your heavenly trousseau— 

The courteous old road-mender, the queer Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
Columbus, Confucius, all to my English garden they troop, 

Under his goatskin umbrella the provident Robinson Crusoe, 
And the ancestor dead long ago in Domingo or Guadaloupe. 


ROBERT BRIDGES 


Sonnet 


\ JY OUR life is like a little winter’s day 


Whose sad sun rises late to set too soon. 
You have just come : why will you go away, 
Making an evening of what should be noon ? 
Your life is like a little flute complaining, 
A long way off, beyond the willow trees : 
A long way off, and nothing left remaining 
But memory of a music on the breeze. 


Your life is like a pitiful leave-taking 
Wept in a dream before a man’s awaking : 
A Call with only shadows to attend : 

A Benediction whispered and belated 
Which has no fruit except a consecrated, 
A consecrated silence at the end. 


H. BELGOCG 
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Exiled from the Nightingales 


OW that soft April steals the voice, 
The garb of May, the scented air, 


Where last spring saw me men rejoice ; 
And I rejoice too, though not there. 


The lawns I miss, they miss not me, 
Their freshness must be still the same ; 
And in those groves I may not see 
Still sings the bird I dare not name. 


ARCHIBALD Y. CAMPBELL 


The Return 


_ ¢ HEN did your ship dock, Jim Dale, 
That you come so late at night ? 
Long since I heard the clocks strike three, 
And it will soon be light. 


“* How did you get in, Jim Dale, 
For the door’s locked and barred : 

I never heard you knock nor call, 
Nor the dog bark in the yard. 


“They told me you were drowned and dead 
In the South Seas cold and far : 

At Paddy’s Goose the tale was told, 
And the old Mahogany Bar. 


“Why do you look at me so sad, 
So strange, and shake your head ° 

They told me you were dead and drowned, 
I cried my poor eyes red, 

But it’s hard for girls to walk alone 
For love of chaps that’s dead.” 


He pointed to her faithless name 
On his bare breast tattooed, 

And ever the dripping wet in streams 
Ran from him where he stood. 
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One moment, and she saw him clear— 
The next, and he was gone, 

Like a fitful moonbeam through the room 
Passing—but no moon shone. 


She heard no lifting of the latch, 
No footstep on the stair, 

No board that creaked in the still house 
For sign that he passed there. 


And up the street and down the street 
No man might she behold 

But the cloaked policeman on the beat 
Striking his chest for cold. 


She saw the rain come slanting down, 
The sheds, the blank dock wall, 

The masts and funnels of the ships, 
The derricks gaunt and tall. ... 


And through the darkness and the rain 
The light came creeping grey, 

And all along the dreary street 
The gaslamps paled to day. 


C. FOX SMITH 


Grammer 


LL the morning 
Students have asked me questions 


And all the morning I have answered them, fumblingly, 
Or futilely. 
I have said: ‘“‘ It is so,” 
When I should have said, 
“* Perhaps it is so.” 
I have said, “ X is right,” 
When all that I was justified in saying 
Was, “ I do not know that X is wrong.” 
I have drawn lines 
Where probably 
No lines should have been drawn ; 
And I have lumped together in clumsy conglomeration 
Facts essentially diverse. 
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I have, moreover, enunciated platitudes 

And dictated dogmas 

Which the obedient fountain-pens of misguided young women have 
laboriously inscribed in tidy note-books. 


I have come away from college, sighing ; 
And I have walked home, sighing, 

Past hoardings whence posters 

Have blared into my dulled brain 
Assertions to the effect that a spade is a spade, 
That C’s coffee is incomparable, 

That B’s beer is the best. . . . 

And, passing a church-porch, 

I have found myself staring 

At a row of hand-bills 

Which have presented to me as alternatives 
Lenin and the Lord. 

They have invited me to listen to an address 
Which will enable me, 

At 12.45 precisely, 

To determine under which banner 

I shall thenceforward serve. 


And now I have come home to my study and have grimily begun 
To turn out my bureau. 

From the back of a drawer 

I have extracted a magazine, 

Edited by me when I was ten years old. 

Among its comments of the month 

I have chanced upon the query, 

“Is the Editer 

Expected to correct contributors’ mistakes 

In spelling and grammer ? ” 

And while surveying the wobbling and elaborately looped characters 
Inscribed upon my page of editorial comments, 

I have wondered sombrely 

Whether Life’s answer must be for ever 


In the affirmative. 
SUSAN MILES 
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Child to whom all Words 


(To Barbara) 


HILD, to whom all words 

Are pleasant sounds, 

As to us the various calls of birds, 
Happy before the joy is turned to thought, 
Strange music, strangely caught— 

O Baby, for whose eyes 

Colour in sun or shadow lives or dies 
Fraught with no meaning, signifying but 
Eyes open wide or tremulously shut— 
Your small, receptive being rouses in me 
New aspects of an old perplexity. 


Strange miracle, that love, 

Whose shape and substance out of nothing sprang, 
Should thus take form, thus move, 

Thus lie staring upon and listening to 

A world not new, save as it seems to you— 

A careless world that through five senses shall 
Fashion a soul to seem perpetual. 


Not in that passive little form imprisoned yet, 
Where does the spirit tarry that shall soon 
Inform each action ? Can five wits beget 

A sixth from nothing ? You will walk alone, 
Lisp, laugh and cry, love and be loved, 

In a few years ; but we cannot guess 

Now in what way, or whence removed, 

Shall enter the spirit of you, your separateness. 


Lie quiet and sleep, 

Sleep on your mother’s arm. 

Not only does love vow itself to keep 

Away all harm 

From you ; but breathes 

Into your frailty itself so strong ; 

And round about you, every moment, wreathes 
Hope’s lovely garland. Time shall not seem long 
To the first word, the willing smile, 

The wilful tears ; and in a little while, 

By one more mystery, more marvellous than birth, 
In your own right you, too, shall love the earth. 
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Then shall the sadness and the rare surprise, 

The cry of beauty, half-articulate, 

Play on your heart, and slowly make you wise ; 
Some solitude bring, and keep you separate : 

Till, looking out, the souls of friends shall be 
Distinct from yours, your own a mystery. 

Memory shall not help you then, 

Nor the wise utterances of men, 

When from your puzzled soul the c 

Goes out, unanswered : “‘ Who and whence am I?” 


No ; not unanswered. There are some 

To whom Truth’s fullest mystery comes home ; 
And Baby, you are to your mother’s earlier cry 
At once a riddle and a wise reply. 


FRANK KENDON 


Mig bob ELEN S 


Szlence 


ILENCE, to you how may I make amends ? 
When we have been so long at enmity, 
To battle pledged : how can we now be friends ? 
Must I confess my inconsistency, 
Renounce my cause, and sue with you for peace, 
Lower my lance, and tender you my hand? 
Never ! Yet we will call a truce and cease 
Our bitterness, as at your side I stand 
To testify you are the better man : 
Your blows more subtle, and your wounds more deep. 
And spent, as old Antaeus could, you can 
Draw from the sullen earth new strength to keep. 
While the dumb forces of a silent world 
Have forged your spear and your dark flag unfurled. 
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To-day 


LONE To-day stands in the sun, 
Why dream they, who their race must run ? 
Between two precipices steep 
To-day arises from the deep. 


Athwart the deep abyss of night 
It stretches like a ribbon bright, 


Between the dawn and dusk it lies, 
Apex of two eternities : 


To-morrow dim and yesterday 
Are lost within that twilight grey, 


Only a slender path of light 
Between the double jaws of night, 
While the full glory of the sun 
Proclaims To-day the only one. 


The Secret 


The keys of Death, whose mysteries perplex 
All time. Age upon age of youth is bold 
With questions and philosophies, to vex 
Itself in vain. ‘The generations fall 
Light as the leaves of summer on her face ; 
They stir no finger of her hand, for all 
The countless whispers of their whirling race. 
Driven they fly before the bitter wind 
Of destiny, and fluttering they go 
Till as the leaves of autumn with their kind 
The living drift upon the dead below. 
Unmoved, the Secret sleeps, Will she arise 
With Dawn or Death in her awakened eyes ? 


P \HE Secret sleeps who in her hand doth hold 


EVEREST! LEWIN 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
by Will Dyson 


I. The Voice of!Criticism : What thought do these Hanging Committees give 
to us critics? Where is the Absolute, the Abstract—where that Beyond 
Comprehension which we live by comprehending ? 


2.40 


Il. Sub-Editors of the Popular Press, in grateful recognition of all that he 
means to them, about to present a charming chromo in fumed oak of yet. 
another War Masterpiece to the Royal Academician who so signally outshines 
his contemporaries in News Value. 
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Ill. Young Associate of the Royal Academy of Arts voicing the bitter stresses, 
the passions, the aspirations and the yearnings of a war-shocked generation. 


IV. A Vestal Virgin ( 
about to consume th 


that is the Royal Academy 1923) 
e Dragon of Revolutionary Art. 
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THE LUCKY ROMULUS 


By J. M. CRAWFORD 
I 


HE Romulus, according to the prospectus circulated at the time 

by her managing owner, was “a steel sailing-ship at present 

under construction to Lloyd’s highest class and estimated to 

carry a cargo of 2,900 tons deadweight,” which made her quite 
a notable vessel in her day. Her contract price was £15,800, including a 
spare suit of sails and a complete outfit to a first-class specification. She 
was one of the last of the “ sixty-fourthers,” of which the vogue ended 
towards the close of the eighties. That is, she was registered and owned in 
sixty-four shares, carrying an unlimited personal liability, of which 
thirty-three shares were held by her registered owner and his family 
connections. Her appointed master, who had grown grey in his owner’s 
service, had taken an interest in the new ship to the extent of four sixty- 
fourths. A canvas manufacturer and a ropemaker held eight shares each, 
while a shipchandler, a sailmaker and a ship’s biscuit baker divided the 
remainder. It was in that mutually helpful spirit that most of the seagoing 
ventures of her period were launched, before the conveniences of the 
Limited Liabilities Acts as applied to ship-owning had become generally 
recognised. Old-fashioned shipowners, like the owner of the Romulus, 
were accustomed to date the subsequent deterioration of maritime affairs 
from the time when the small and sanguine investor was enabled to acquire 
a fractional interest in shipping without a further wholesome liability. 

The launch was an unpretentious function held one Saturday forenoon, 
to suit the time of high water. As the ship began to move down the tallowed 
ways her owner’s eldest daughter broke a bottle of wine decorated with 
coloured streamers against her apple-cheeked bows and named her Romulus, 
although that was already made apparent by the large brass letters which 
ornamented each side of her forecastle head, and her figurehead of a 
three-quarter length Roman clutching a loose garment to his breast in 
_ mute corroboration. After the ceremony the company adjourned to the 

builder’s model loft, where cake and wine were served and amiable senti- 
ments exchanged between her owner and her builder, of which the burden 
was the hope that she would be a successful vessel and followed by many 
to be built in the same yard for the same co-ownery. 

The Romulus was a comely ship when she left the fitting-out basin with 
her tall spars aloft and her sails bent upon her yards. Her salmon-pink 
underbody, grey topsides, and the line of black and white painted ports 
along her sheer strake, followed the approved nautical tradition of her 
time, and indeed remained until the end the birthmark of the Clyde-built 
sailing-vessel. She might seem a trifle wall-sided and full in the buttocks 
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to the eye of aseaman who had been used to the finer lines of the character- 
istic model of, say, a decade earlier. But the times were hard, anda large 
carrying capacity had become a necessary development if sail were to hold 
its own in its running fight with steam. The Romulus did not pretend to 
be other than a sound workmanlike example of the construction of her 
period. Both owner and master were proud of her—of the spread of canvas 
upon her powerful steel yards, her roomy pitch pine deck rising smoothly 
from the waist without the exaggerated and meretricious sheer in which 
lesser builders indulged, and especially proud of the modern contrivances 
for her easy working, the steam donkey housed amidships, the patent brace 
winches and double topgallant yards which would enable her to sail with 
a couple of hands less than most of her contemporaries found a necessary 
complement. The only discordant criticism was advanced by the elderly 
mate, who offered the opinion that, although these innovations were very 
well in their way, he could not send brace winches aloft to shorten sail 
in a gale of wind, but, as he had just come out of a Liverpool barque dating 
from the early ’seventies, a witch to sail but a perfect pickpocket where her 
owners were chiefly interested, his objections were considered frivolous, if 
creditable enough to the sentiments of a conservative seaman. 

On her maiden voyage out from her home port to the Colonies, with a 
general cargo composed principally of pigiron and whisky, the Romulus 
shipped a crew of twenty-six all told. Her second mate was an active young 
fellow upon whom the idea of going to sea in a steamboat had not yet 
dawned. Her sailmaker had served his time in a Greenock sail loft, and like 
most sail-makers of his day, did not consider his journeyman experience 
complete without a voyage to sea. In later years sailmakers were universally 
grey-bearded men, which shows how the arrested development of their 
immemorial trade had reacted upon those who followed it. Her carpenter 
was a Russian Finn, which was common even then as a consequence of 
our long abandonment of the art of wooden shipbuilding. There is not 
much to remark of her cook and steward. Even in the relatively lusty days 
of sail there never was much to remark of the occupants of these offices— 
mild men who had failed inconspicuously in other vocations. ‘The remainder 
of her complement included a boatswain and fourteen A.B.s, who had 
contracted to engage upon a voyage of not more than three years’ duration 
for £3 5s. a month, with four first-voyage apprentices, who had perpetrated 
the supreme folly, according to the forecastle view, of paying a premium 
for the privilege of going to sea. Had they been born ten years later, they 
would have been rated as midshipmen or cadets, which would have made 
a great deal of difference. 

To the gratification of all on board (for the process of settling down in 
a new ship is like the endless activity of a fly in a sugar cask), the master 
of the Romulus had engaged steam, at a cost of £75, to take him as far down 
Channel as 'Tuskar, where he indited his final letter to his owner, reporting 
all well and no stowaways discovered, and cast off the towing hawser from 
the Flying Falcon with a moderate breeze from the north-west and plenty 
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of sea-room. The passage down through the Atlantic was as serene and 
propitious as any seaman could wish his voyage to be in actuality, although 
perhaps not so frankly in reminiscence. From the day when she picked 


up the true “trades” in 28° N. until she lost them, thirty days later, in 


ra 


26° S. of the Line, the Romulus never lost steerage way, if on the other 
hand she rarely exceeded the 180 miles per day which Providence and 
her designer had set to be as naturally her gait in moderate winds as is 
the pedestrian’s four miles an hour. The seas were fuller then of top- 
sails, the loneliness of the tracks of sail being a phenomenon to be com- 
mented upon by those who followed them in later years. ‘The monotony 
of her travelling was agreeably varied by the exchange of courtesies with 
lucky vessels bound north, whom the novel combination of her yet unre- 
corded signal letters stirred to mild speculation upon her ownership and 
the identity of her master. As far as everything else about her was 
concerned, any seaman with half an eye could recognise her as a new 
Clyde-built square-rigged ship of about 1,600 tons register. 


II 


When the old Romulus, as in retrospect one thinks of her even upon that 
first passage of her maiden voyage, hived off from the Cape Horners 
in the South Atlantic lane, which was busier then than it has ever been 
since or can be again, she set her course to the south-eastward to pick up 
the peak of Tristan d’Acunha, the first milestone of the Colonial trader. 
It is long since ships abandoned the habit of putting in to friendly beaches 
for green food and sweet water, but Tristan d’Acunha, lying full in the 
track of the vessel bound out round the Cape of Good Hope, was one of 
the last of these favoured insular landfalls. As a boat was observed putting 
out from the shore, the crossjack yard was backed and the ship hove to 
in readiness to receive the islanders. The deck then took the appearance 
of a market, in which business seems to have been transacted with mutual 
satisfaction, for later in the afternoon the visitors left with many expressions 
of goodwill and kindly wishes for the success of the voyage. With their 
departure the crossjack was filled and the Romulus entrusted herself 
to the rollicking westerlies, which would drive her all the way to the 
Leeuwin. 
~ It was in the tempestuous ’forties, while running her easting down, that 
the Romulus met with one of the ordinary emergencies which have been 
the end of many well-found but less fortunate vessels. Staggering along one 
dark night under all plain sail, a following sea struck her counter with a 
shock which threw all hands out of their bunks on to their feet. Her master 
came up like a rocket through the companion-way which led from his cabin to 
the poop deck, to find his ship falling into the trough of a mountainous 
sea, the canvas on her mizzen taken aback, and the pressure of the wind 
upon her sailcloth heeling her over already to a perilous angle with her lee 
rail buried in foam. ‘‘ Helm’s hard up, sir, but she won’t answer it,” the 
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mate, who was officer of the watch, reported helplessly. Had she been a 
light ship, in ballast, the Romulus’s day was done, ere well begun, but a lading 
of pigiron gives time for improvisation. The old man leapt to the rail and 
let fly the crossjack sheets with his own hands, simultaneously ordering 
the watch to let go the topsail and topgallant halyards. You realise the 
brief confusion of thundering canvas and flying cordage in which the 
manceuvre was executed while she hung momentarily upon the edge of 
perdition, and then, relieved of her hamper, paid off slowly to wind and 
sea. But it was a close call, as close as any of them had ever experienced, 
before they got the canvas off the mizzen, and sailed her before the wind 
ignominiously like a brig, with a bare pole aft, as this realisation of one of 
the dangers of her full-bodied type taught them that she must be sailed, 
until the weather moderated, and in due course the Romulus picked up 
one of Brown’s tugboats off Sydney Heads, after a creditable if not at all 
noteworthy passage of 88 days from Tuskar. “‘ I am pleased to report that 
your good ship has arrived here all well and has proved herself staunch and 
seaworthy on the passage and is a good job alow and aloft. I think she is 
going to be the lucky Romulus. The forward boat was stove in, and we split 
the crossjack while running our easting down. The damage has been made 
good by the ship’s tradesmen.” That is the laconic report of the Romulus 
at the end of her maiden passage. 

After the discharge of her inward cargo at Sydney, she towed round to 
the adjacent port of Newcastle, where she found herself one of a fleet of 
forty sailing vessels tied up at the buoys, waiting their turn to load coal 
for the West Coast of America, Java or the Orient. The Romulus had been 
chartered previous to arrival to load for San Francisco at the rate of 15s. 
per ton. The freight earned would barely cover her expenses, but would — 
put her in a position to obtain a cargo of the new season’s grain home from 
California, where prospects appeared favourable on account of the light 
tonnage list headed in that direction, and a good local rainfall holding 
the promise of a bumper crop. That was the calculation of her owner, 
who had weighed these considerations against the alternatives of the voyage 
to Chile and home with nitrate, or to Java, thence home with a cargo of © 
sugar. If the ship, meantime, lay idle, her crew were kept hard at work 
painting, scaling, and scrubbing, their labours being alleviated now and 
again by relaxation in the places of entertainment which flourished along 
the Dyke. The principal exports of New South Wales at that time were 
coals and handsome barmaids, sometimes in the same ship when young 
or (for that matter) elderly shipmasters had fallen to their charms during 
a prolonged and tedious spell in port. But although I know that upon a 
later voyage the master of the Romulus was considerably embarrassed by 
the discovery of a young female stowaway upon a like passage, there does 
not appear to have been any occasion for scandal upon this occasion. 
The Romulus cleared in due course with a cargo of 2,920 tons of coal under 
her hatches, with which she arrived safely at her Californian port, on the 
sixty-fifth day of a tedious and uneventful passage. 
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Her owner’s calculation turned out to have been well founded. By the 
time that her inward cargo had been discharged she was the only dis- 
engaged ship in port, and as the new season’s wheat had begun to arrive 
at tidewater earlier than anticipated, her master had the gratification of 
signing a charter party under his own hand for a full cargo to a safe port 
in the United Kingdom, calling at Queenstown or Falmouth for orders, 
at the top rate of 45s. a ton, which was the occasion of much self-congratula- 
tion when discussing the perennial topics of ships and passages and freights, 
especially freights, in his favourite shipchandler’s parlour with the masters 
of other vessels previously fixed homewards at 4os. or even 37s. 6d. I doubt 
if on that account there was a more unpopular shipmaster in the Bay at 
that time, although logically, as he pointed out, there must always be a 
ship or ships fortunate in obtaining the top rate of the season, without 
that implying any dereliction of duty on the part of masters who had not 
had quite so long an experience in the trade. In her domestic relations 
the record of her six weeks’ stay in port proves that the Romulus was a 
comfortable as well as a lucky ship. Only four of her complement deserted 
there, in spite of the high wages obtainable on the coast, and were replaced 
on the eve of her sailing by four substitutes, each with a straw bed and 
a tin pannikin attached, whose privilege it was going to be, although 
momentarily they were oblivious to it, to work off the two months’ advance 
of wages paid to the shipping master who had procured them before they 
would begin to earn anything for themselves. 


III 


The last leg of the old-time triangular voyage, out to the Colonies, across 
the Pacific with coals and home with grain, was, in spite of its duration, 
that upon which all seamen embarked with the greatest of pleasure. ‘The 
pay table, which nominally had been the goal from the beginning of their 
whole adventure, began to heave in sight, if distantly, and knit the ship’s 
company together in agreeable comparison of the manner in which a 
twelve months’ payday might most satisfactorily be expended. Light and 
baffling winds might obstruct the passage of the homeward bound vessel 
without rousing more exasperation than could be allayed by the reflection 
that more days meant more dollars. But as the Romulus crossed the Line 
in the Pacific nineteen days out in company with the Cleomene, which 
had sailed from San Francisco three days before her, it is evident that she 
had her share of whatever modest good fortune was going. As the vessels 
appeared to be evenly matched, and their masters were old acquaintances, 
_the opportunity was taken of wagering a new hat upon the first ship home, 

and of putting the Romulus through her paces while they sailed in company 
through the pleasant south-east “ trades.”’ ‘The cables were hove up from 
the chain locker and wheeled aft on a trolley, to ascertain the trim in which 
she sailed best, an important and difficult point which could only be 
decided by experiment in a new ship. Staysails were bent and unbent, and 
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the relative bearing of the Cleomene observed under either condition. The 
argument for and against the utility of these sails in a square-rigged vessel 
was hotly contested up to the very end of sail, and as no general agreement 
was ever reached then, I fancy that the problem must be left for ever 
unsolved, now that staysails and courses alike have gone entirely out of 
fashion. But as it happened to be a pet theory of the master of the Romulus 
that staysails subtracted more from the driving power of the square canvas, 
except when sailing braced up, than they contributed of themselves, he 
was delighted to observe that while he could creep ahead of the Cleomene 
without fore-and-afters other than his headsails set, he could barely hold 
his own with all these aloft. He noted carefully in his logbook this cor- 
roboration of his opinion, and also that the best speed that was in the 
Romulus was to be got out of her when trimmed fully twelve inches by the 
stern. 

Having parted company with the Cleomene, although there was no doubt 
that she was somewhere near, and might peep her poles over the rim of ~ 
the horizon any morning, the Romulus set the initial stage of the Great 
Circle track which would take her to the Horn. 

But no homeward-bounder ever held the Horn in dread, for all its evil 
reputation. It was the outward-bounder who was filled with legitimate 
exasperation as he watched the string of rollicking vessels footing it to the 
eastward under all plain sail, while he laboured uselessly under his lower 
topsails. In spite of its discomforts the eastward passage was a cheerful 
business in a well-found ship like the Romulus, sped on her course by a 
following wind and sea until one fine morning, in the longitude of 57°, her 
head could be pointed securely to the north-east and the distant mouth of 
the Channel. In the Atlantic “trades,” of an inconstancy never before 
recorded by her master, and piously noted as never again desiderated, the 
Cleomene turned up again on the lee beam, but was lost sight of between 
night and morning, leaving a sharpened speculation as to when and where 
she might next be encountered. For it is notable that the apparently 
wayward sailing-vessel strayed within narrow limits upon her most pro- 
tracted passages. If the track charts of a couple of fairly evenly matched 
ships sailing about the same time upon the same voyage, were plotted out, 
it would be found that they were seldom separated by more than a hundred 
miles or so, which is no distance to speak of at sea. No one was surprised 
to fall in with the Cleomene while ghosting through the doldrums, and to 
loiter in company with her now on the port bow, now on the starboard 
beam, until she disappeared in the first rain squall which heralded the 
north-east “trades,” not to be sighted again although a diligent look-out 
was kept for her now familiar sail plan, and several worthy barques 
plodding north under shortened sail fell momentarily under suspicion. 

Ships’ passages did not consist entirely of an alternation of baffling airs 
and contrary winds, although one might imagine it to be so from the 
narrative of arriving shipmasters. I have never yet known the master who 
did not make his passage good, in spite of, rather than by the aid of, 
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_ God’s own winds. Although the Romulus had no longer any hope of making 
_ a really good run home, she had kept a gallop for the avenue. In four 
consecutive days on the home stretch from the Western Islands she covered 
_ distances of 254, 268, 272, and 256 sea miles, which was the best per- 
formance of her round voyage, and not easily to be excelled by the records 
of much more notable vessels under similar conditions. She raised the 
Bishop Rock Light, picked up her pilot and came to anchor in Falmouth 
Harbour 123 days out from San Francisco, having done as well as most of 
her neighbours. It certainly was disappointing to learn that the Cleomene 
had arrived twelve hours earlier and so won a new hat. On the other hand, 
she had actually been two days longer on passage. And also she had not 
earned the top rate of the season. 

Looking over the summary of that propitious maiden voyage, which had 
taken the Romulus round the world, I find that the round occupied twelve 
months and seven days, during which time she had covered 34,500 sea 
miles in 276 sailing days, that being the actual sailing mileage, and not the 
steamboat track laid down with a ruler from port to port. Her gross freights 
amounted to {11,330 and her disbursements to £8,037. The resulting 
profit permitted of a dividend of £50 on each sixty-fourth share, which 
I am sure was satisfactory to her owners, all of whom have long since ceased 
shipowning or sailmaking or shipchandlering. She made many more voyages 
while I knew her under her original house flag, and always with credit to 
herself and profit to her owners. No ship sailed more free from maritime 
casualty than she did throughout her unblemished career. I had lost sight 
of her since she “‘ went foreign,” as most of her sisters went, and was 
disguised under some outlandish name which cannot have fitted well with 
the three-quarter length Roman at her prow, until I noticed the other day 
that the ship which was once the Romulus had been sold for an old song for 
service as a hulk. 
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MAGHREB 


By PHILIP GUEDALLA 


Enter Morochus, a tawnie Moor, all in white, and three or foure 
followers accordingly. 


FEz 


OMEWHERE in the town a drum was throbbing. The little pulse 

of sound seemed to go straight up in the silence over the city like 

a tall thread of wood smoke into a windless sky. But all round the 

great place lay out in the still sunshine ; and the grey hills, where the 
olive-trees climb up into the Middle Atlas, looked down on Fez. ‘There is 
something a little alarming about a city without a sound. When one stands 
above a town in the West, there is always a striking of clocks, a dull thunder 
of wheels, or the sudden yell of an engine. But down in the little streets 
which wind through Fez there is no traffic beyond men on foot and 
sheeted women and the faint click of ambling mules and little donkeys 
that brush their loads against the walls on either side. That is why scarcely 
a sound drifts up, as you look out across the city. 

It is a grey, congested heap of square-topped houses, filling a whole 
valley, climbing the little hills, and huddled behind the shelter of the city 
walls. Tall towers stand up out of the mass, where the muezzin goes up 
between the city and the sky to quaver out the hours of prayer ; and 
beyond the minarets one catches the sudden green of a great roof of tiles. 
But the memory that will remain is of a heaped, grey waste of houses lying 
silent in the sun. As one stared, it seemed to stare silently back ; and 
somewhere in the town a solitary drum was throbbing. 

The little alleys wind in and out among the houses. Sometimes they 
vanish into tunnels under the piled city or pick their way across the chess- 
board shadows of a reed-roofed market. ‘The blue sky comes suddenly 
round corners, and swarming streets end in the little hill-streams which 
pour through Fez. There is a sound of rushing water everywhere in the 
city. It goes whispering under humped Moorish bridges and mutters like 
a stage conspirator in little strangled tunnels below the heaped grey 
houses. The great town had seemed so silent from the hills above. But 
down in the maze, where the veiled women slip discreetly by in the half- 
darkness of the streets, it is alive with little sounds. Whispering water, the 
slow lilt of men at work, snatches of high, wailing, minor plainsong 
es learnt its music at the knees of Africa), low chants from little 
schools, the tapping hammers of the coppersmiths, are all caught between 
the tall blind walls ; and the hooded men crouch talking at every corner. 
The men and the water all talk low. Perhaps that is how Fez muttered ten 
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years ago, before it came yelling down the little streets to murder stray, 
bewildered Frenchmen in the massacres. In Fez one can never quite forget 
that spring. 
__ But one day the grey city made remarkable holiday. It shut up shop 
in the early afternoon and went pouring westward up the hill in its best 
kaleidoscopic clothes. The tide of traffic set steadily towards the Palace 
gates. Soldiers, great droves of women, elegant young gentlemen on mules 
streamed up the little alleys, as tall negroes went elbowing through the 
press, and solemn citizens, who lie all day in little cupboards three feet 
square to sell a pinch of green tea for a copper and an hour’s conversation, 
abandoned the excitements of commerce for the keener joys of spectacle. 
His Shereefian Majesty was on the road from Rabat, and was it not fitting 
that his city of Fez should receive the Sultan at the gates ? From the great 
square before the Palace there was a steady roar, and the gorged streets 
still poured late-comers into the mass. They stood and pushed and 
shouted ; and sometimes, discarding all false dignity, they swept through 
the crowd, fifteen abreast, arms linked, knees up, and singing to the steady 
thunder of their little earthenware drums. Above and behind them were 
the gates whose great square battlements had so alarmed the romantic 
imagination of M. Pierre Loti, and somewhere in the middle loud argu- 
ments and a faint gleam of bayonets indicated that anxious French officers 
still hoped to keep a road open for the procession. 

Royalty was late. But Fez resorted freely to the consolations of song and 
dance. Rings formed in the crowd ; and the little drums throbbed without 
ceasing, as indomitable loyalists jigged steadily up and down in line, and 
hillmen in circles sang interminable choruses. ‘Then a gun spoke from 
the green fort beyond the town, and the heads all turned to the roadway 
between the bayonets. 

There was something odd about that procession from the first. It 
opened with four closed cars, which glided in perfect silence and with 
drawn blinds up to the Palace. There was a roguish intimation that these 
contained a selection of the Imperial harem ; and we gathered from the 
small number that Majesty was making only a short stay in Fez. Followed 
four open cabs, containing (one heard it with a mild thrill) the Keepers of 
the Door, come straight from the Arabian Nights to guard the Sultan’s 
harem. The misleading art of Ballet had taught one to believe that these 
~ figures of romance would wear a vivacious, almost a festal air ; and to the 
heated Western imagination those four cab-loads of dejected men in 
pointed red fezzes were a bitter blow. The Sultan of Morocco seemed to 
have neglected the opportunities afforded to him by M. Bakst. Eunuchs 
_ in cabs. One wanted gloomily to see a station-omnibus full of mutes with 

bow-strings. But the salutes were still thudding from the battery on the 
hill, and the infantry in the road sprang suddenly to the “‘ Present.” ‘There 
was a clatter of horses under the great gates ; and a stream of men in white 
went riding by with long five-foot flint-locks from the Sis, sitting the 
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great coloured saddles stiffly with feet driven well home into their square 
stirrups. Then the colours changed, and negro lancers jingled past in red. 
Pennons, black faces, scarlet tunics took the procession to the border-line 
of opera. There was a pause ; and a band launched into the ceremonial 
discords that are reserved for royal ears. The crowd was roaring in the 
square ; and when it paused for breath, the shrill -you-you-you, which 
squeals for victory or drives men on to kill, came from the women in their 
corner. The French guns spoke slowly from the battery ; and down in the 
road, at the centre of the din, a grave bundle of white linen moved deliber- 
ately through the noise and watched with unseeing eyes the prostrations 
of anxious Kaids. For the Sultan had come into his city of Fez. 


MEQUINEZ 


No one, it would seem, has fairly estimated the indebtedness of archi- 
tecture to lunatics. Most palaces and several towns owe their present form 
to the dementia of royal persons ; and the obligation, so far as one can 
judge from the forbidding sanatoria which decorate the main railway 
approaches to London, has been repaid in the most niggardly fashion. 
Architecture has not yet discharged its debt to madness, although in some 
of its latest manifestations there is ground for hope that the time is not 
far distant. Perhaps all builders are a little mad. ‘There is inevitably some- 
thing rather inhuman in their strange passion for permanence ; and if one 
goes among the makers of great buildings—Cheops, Caracalla, Louis XIV, 
Mr. Jabez Balfour—one must expect to keep queer company. But there 
is no madder than the mad old man who is to be met behind a great gate 
in Mequinez. The comforting words of the Prophet traverse it in curly 
black letters, and its green tiles take the evening sun and turn to a dull 
blaze of gold. There is an opulence about the Bab Mansour that is more 
than Moroccan, that is almost Indian in the spread of its colours and the 
reticulated wealth of its inlay. But beyond it is a queer waste of ruins, of 
crumbling arches, of flaked and corrupting walls, where a strange old man 
once sat among the builders and watched the Palace mounting. It is a 
shoddy ruin that moulders round the green grass of Mequinez. There is 
something ignoble about the decay of cheap constructions, and one is less 
impressed than saddened by the sight : Macaulay’s New Zealander will 
know the feeling. 

The supreme bitterness of it is that the old man lived for his buildings. 
Slave labour, great Roman columns, the revenues of Morocco, and 
Christian prisoners taken under every flag by the Sallee pirates were all 
poured into the work ; and Mulai Ismail crouched in the shade, as the 
stones swung into place. Sometimes he worked in the long line of chanting 
slaves or ate his cousscouss among the brick-heaps. That Sultan, with his 
women and his negro guard and his seven hundred sons, was a singular 
intrusion of the fabulous East into the polite age of Louis XIV. The two 
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of them were palace-builders. But while fine ladies were admiring the 


elegant proportions of Versailles, far away to the South Mulai Ismail was 
riding out under his new arches to keep order in Morocco. He kept it with 


_ a black army, a strict adherence to the Word, and a personal aptitude for 


killing which rose to strange heights of homicidal virtuosity. But they said, 
whilst he reigned in Mequinez, that a woman or a Jew could travel without 
fear from Oudjda to Taroudant. The patriarchal fierce old man seemed 
to have lingered in the world from the Crusades. Yet whilst he lived 
somewhere between the Book of Joshua and the Arabian Nights, bold 
engravers in Paris were essaying his portrait—Roy de Maroc, Fez, Tafilet et 
Autres Provinces, Ports, et Villes Maritimes dans la Mauritanie en Affrique— 
and Europe looked on with round eyes at the Sultan, who had put the 
English out of Tangier. A nervous gentleman from Versailles counted, 
during a mission of three weeks, forty-seven decapitations by the 
sovereign to whom he was accredited ; and the embarrassed Consul at 
Sallee informed his blushing Government that the blood royal of Morocco 
had received thirty-five additions in forty days. This indomitable fragment 
of Oriental mythology lived in intermittent contact with the world of 
Saint-Simon and Mr. Pepys. With a strange access of gallantry the old 
man once addressed to Versailles a polite application for the addition of a 
French princess to his collection, which was already extensive. His request 
was not inspired by that spirit of wanton connoisseurship in which his 
successors have imported bicycles and gramophones, but by grave motives 
of policy. Versailles was mildly entertained ; but there is no record of the 
feelings of the little palace-builder in the tall peruke when the request 
arrived. He disappointed his brother of Morocco ; and the Princesse de 
Conti never rode down the long road from the sea to Mequinez. 

But his great achievement was theological. In the late years of the 
seventeenth century it came to the interested ears of the old Sultan that 
a dismal King of England was living at Saint-Germain. His misfortunes, 
it seemed, were attributable to his religious opinions ; and with the ready 
tactlessness of a born missionary Mulai Ismail hastened to correct them. 
The fierce old man prepared to rejoice Islam with the conversion of 
James II. This praiseworthy effort was confided to an admirable letter 
with a gilt border and a large gold seal. It opened with an encouraging 


_reference to the divine inspiration of Charles II., whose evacuation of 


Tangier was bravely attributed to his conviction of the spiritual superiority 
of Islam. His brother was incited by this shining example of Moslem piety 
in the House of Stuart to consider favourably the revelation of Mahomet. 
Feeling that his reader might hesitate to demean the royal dignity by a 


- conversion, the eager old missionary at Mequinez hopefully adduced the 


examples of the Negus of Abyssinia and the Emperor Heraclius. ‘The 
dismal pietist in black velvet at Saint-Germain might surely be persuaded 
by a letter from Mulai Ismail, if the great Emperor at Byzantium had 
once respected a letter from the Prophet, which (Islam believed the tale) 
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had passed from Rome to France in a gold casket, and was the talisman — 
of French success under Louis XIV. 

The argument proceeded gravely with a wealth of learning. A crowded 
programme for the Day of Judgment was indicated in lively detail, and the 
King’s taste for Popish idols was gravely reprobated by the austere 
Moslem. He was urged, in default of a conversion to Islam, to revert to 
the simpler Protestant beliefs of “‘ the sect of Herric”’ and to accept his — 
generous aid of a Moorish army, which would raise the green standard on 
the English coast and restore him, by the grace of Mulai Ismail, to his 
throne. Dutch kings were distasteful to the sovereign of the Sallee pirates. 
But James never saw the joke : monarchs in exile rarely do. 


255 
ANTIVSGRAPE 


By ALFRED H. POWELL 


HE Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings may justly 
claim to have been the chief cause of a very noticeable change 
that has come over the national attitude towards Ancient 
Buildings during the forty-five years of its existence. 

Long before the Society actually took shape there had been growing up 
a widespread protest against that attitude and the serious loss involved 
by it, for up till about the year 1850 most of the lesser of these ancient 
monuments of English Life and Workmanship had been suffered to stand 
pretty much as they had always stood, as may be seen from many con- 
temporary drawings, woodcuts and local histories. 

There had been before that time flagrant examples of mishandling, 
especially of the larger churches and cathedrals, but as yet no actual 
wave of Restoration had set in, so that for the most part England could 
still show many thousands of ancient buildings, big and little, which 
Were, as we now begin too late to realise, authentic records of the 
greatest value and importance. 

Those nineteenth century days then, the days of Cotman and Turner, 
of Constable and David Cox, and of a host of their careful followers, 
found these buildings, the churches, the farmhouses, the famous 
thirteenth-century barns, the cottages, the village crosses, the wells, 
the little bridges, still what they had always been—things made by hand, 
straightforward in the fulfilment of their various purpose, and unquestion- 
able in the sincerity of their workmanship. They were productions of the 
current life of their time, made for use and enjoyment, and their beauty 
after long years of service had become as friendly and familiar, as much 
a part of England, as her copses and commons, her fields and lanes, and 
as dear to the hearts of her people. 

Then came the change. The Oxford Revival put it into the minds of 
educated Churchmen and others to study medieval architecture. This 
study, which might have brought them to feel in themselves and to 
encourage in others a competent reverence for ancient building, found, 


“unfortunately, no such sufficient understanding as would allow it to reveal 


to them the significance of even the humblest of their village churches. 
The leaders of the movement, roused to enthusiasm by the absorbing 


_ interest of their subject, set themselves, scholarwise, to examine this 
_newly-discovered ancient architecture. They analysed it and compared, 
' they tabled its constants and its variants, praising or blaming where they 


thought fit. Their method led more towards a pigeonholing and cataloguing 
of the ‘‘ English Gothic ” than to seeing it as Work—as an integral part 
of national life, and caused medizval architecture to appear to be hardly 
more than a collection of superficially related “ features” and examples. 
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Things disliked were labelled “ clumsy ” or “ curious ” or “ debased,” 
and it was no great step from this kind of criticism to correction. Indeed, 
the light thus concentrated upon ancient architecture was often the signal 
for its being handed over to the architects—a sort of “ view halloa” to 
set on the dogs of Restoration ! : 

An extract taken at random from a lately published guidebook gives us 
an idea of the loss incurred by this wave of rash enthusiasm—a wave 
not yet altogether subsided. . 

Under the two alphabetical headings ‘‘ C ” and “ D ” are given twenty- 
one ancient churches altogether ; of this number, eighteen are described 
as “‘ without interest,” ‘“‘ wholly or partially rebuilt,” or ‘‘ badly restored,” 
while the remaining three are said still to possess interesting features. 
This is possibly not an unfair picture of the change. But the ordinary 
guidebook hardly may take much notice of the more subtle changes, such 
as come from retooling plain wall surfaces—a process which destroys, 
perhaps more completely than any, the peculiar and slowly-perfected 
beauty of ancient architecture. 

The attempted restoration of “ might-have-beens”” was a foolish 
quest, and the scraping away from the old surfaces of their familiar 
tone and look of antiquity merely served to show us the hardness of 
restorers’ hearts. 

The year 1870 found this work of restoration in full swing, and one by 
one the village churches and the cathedrals were seen to emerge from the 
process with their spirit broken, their ancient familiarity gone, their 
delightfulness clean wiped out. 

In a little book by Professor Lethaby, The History and Theory of 
Building, he has set down in a few words what had happened :— 


About 1860 many gifted men seem really to have thought that they were Gothic 
architects and that they could supply thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth century 
buildings at demand. Thus they had little hesitation in applying the process called 
Restoration to our ancient buildings, for, if any part were imperfect, they could 
make it good and as it ought to be. They always, indeed, saw that the restorations of 
other men, and even their own, were failures as soon as they were irrevocable, but 
they always hoped to be truly Gothic next time. It was not seen that as no man by 
taking observation may be a Chinese or Egyptian artist, so no man might be a 
Plantagenet or Edwardian at will. 

Men of high genius like Victor Hugo, Ruskin and Morris early perceived and 
stated the facts, but the men who called themselves practical had to shut their eyes 
to such disquieting literature. 


The chief result, then, of the revival, as regards our native architecture, 
had been to discredit it to all those who were familiar with it. For where 
an authentic church, retaining perhaps much of its original circumstance of 
painting, sculpture, glass and embroidery, would have convinced all, the 
watered-down half-truth that ‘“‘ Restoration ” made of it, laid it open to 
suspicion, so that thenceforward, no one, not even the expert in search 
of evidence, could be sure of original meanings. 
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However, the work of the Restorers went steadily forward, gaining 
daily a wider permission to exercise its unnatural activity, until in 
the year 1877 the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 


was formed by William Morris, and held its first general meeting on 


June 21st, 1878. 


_ It was the outcome of his own long-gathering indignation at the destruc- 
tive treatment imposed on ancient architecture by this process of 
Restoration, and he was finally provoked to this action by the threatened 
restoration of ‘Tewkesbury Abbey Church. 


A letter written by him to the Atheneum in March, 1877, led shortly 
afterwards to the founding of the Society. This letter concludes : 


There must be many people whose ignorance is accidental rather than inveterate, 
whose good sense could surely be touched if it were clearly put to them that they 
were destroying what they or, more surely still, their sons, and their sons’ sons, 
would one day fervently long for, and which no wealth or energy could ever buy 
again for them. 

What I wish, therefore, is that an association should be set on foot to keep a watch 
on old monuments, to protest against all restoration that means more than keeping 
out wind and weather, and by all means, literary or other, to awaken a feeling that 


our ancient buildings are not mere ecclesiastical toys, but sacred monuments of the 
nation’s growth and hope. 


The principles of the Society laid down by him are too long for insertion 
here. ‘They begin with a clear setting-forth of the case for ancient buildings 
and of the coming of “‘ Restoration,” and end with an urgent, persuasive 
appeal, addressed to the architects and official guardians of buildings, 
and to the public generally, to 


Remember how much is gone of the religion, thought and manners of time past, 
never, by almost universal consent, to be restored ; and to consider whether it be 
possible to restore those buildings, the living spirit of which, it cannot be too often 
repeated, was an inseparable part of that religion and thought and those past 
manners . . . let us treat our ancient buildings as monuments of a bygone art, 
created by bygone manners, that modern art cannot meddle with without 
destroying. Thus, and thus only, shall we escape the reproach of our learning being 
turned into a snare for us ; thus and thus only canjwe protect our ancient buildings 
and hand them down instructive and venerable to those that come after us. 


Morris knew what he was doing when he set on foot this work of 


~ engaging public responsibility for old buildings. He knew how far down 


ran the roots of a country like our own, and that there, deep in men’s 
hearts, deeper than themselves knew, perhaps, was to be found a like 
love of remembered things : a like admiration of admirable deeds to that 
which burned within himself. 

His appeal was answered from all sides, and the growing dissatisfaction 
felt at the maltreatment of buildings or parts of buildings long familiar, 
drew together under his leading, and men and women of all ranks and 
occupations found common ground in throwing the weight of their 
various influence and experience wholeheartedly into the work of the 
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Society. The lists of members forming the committees contain many 
distinguished names, from which we select the following :— 

Thomas Carlyle, Dr. Carl von Lutzen, Richard Doyle, Monsieur 
Charles Yriarte, Charles Keene, Count Zorzi, Canon Greenwell, F. W. 
Burton, The Bishop of Truro, William de Morgan, Lord Houghton, 
Sir George Webb Dasent, Lord Carlingford, the Earl of Bective, Earl 
Cowper, Sir John Lubbock, John Ruskin, James Bryce, Sidney Colvin, 
W. B. Richmond, Stopford Brooke, W. W. Ouless. 

By his action in forming the Society Morris had not only created an 
organic body of expert knowledge wherewith to counter the work of the 
Restorers ; he had at the same time lifted into public view what were, 
to him, evidences of the whole meaning of life. “‘ Without Art,” he had 
written, “‘ Life was intolerable.” To the poor, “‘ Work was toil ; Rest a mere 
anxiety.”’ Here in these undisturbed stones of ancient architecture was 
evidence of a life, however unrecoverable, penetrated by an intelligent, 
passionate interest in Work, and lit by a constant play of humour and 
good fellowship. He knew it—Ruskin knew it ; they had seen it with their 
own eyes, there in the stones of many a famous building, since desecrated 
by the stupid meddlings of the incompetent. 

And still there is much of it left for our own eyes to see—stowed away 
in corners, behind tombs in churches, overhead in dusty roofs, in our 
streets, in our old pieces of furniture, and, of course, in our museums. 
Here we can find a perfect encyclopedia of medizval life. We can learn 
their knowledge of all country pursuits, their domestic habit of life: 
cooking and farming in the four seasons: merry-making, singing and 
dancing to drum and fife ; sports of hunting, fishing, shooting : humorous 
representations (skits, we should call them) of well-known local characters 
—jokes at the expense of those in authority—tales of every kind, and all 
told with inimitable skill and liveliness. With these were our churches also 
stored, as minor incident, accompanying and supplementing the greater 
works that imaged to all men the history of the birth and death of Christ. 
Through all the years of the Society’s life this has been the deeper 
purpose and meaning of its work—a foundation stone of its hope, that by 
a continuous unslackened effort these evidences may so be preserved from 
harm that one day, when men shall come to interpret it, their full meaning 
shall be still discoverable. 

Already since the Society has been at work much of this meaning has 
been made clear, and gradually a more common understanding and 
appreciation is becoming evident. For what is this almost universal 
appeal to whose interpretation the Society has devoted so many years 
of work ? Morris, who described himself as a ‘‘ deep lover of the surface 
of the earth,” opens it all on us in a flash with these words (at least, if we 
be such a lover). Here, if anywhere, does Art speak to all in unmistake- 
able terms. For here in Architecture and in all that the word stands for, 
it has gathered up for us its ancient love of the surface of the earth— 
gathered it in the morning of the world and, as it were, hung it in garlands 
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round our doorposts to delight us. And if we, in another age, be too deeply 
volved in other habits to be able to recognise in ancient architecture a 
j netrating beauty, we may yet find in the scattered fragments of its 
-u. soiled stones such record as exists nowhere else among all the sources 
oi astory, of the deeds, the thoughts and aspirations of men long dead, 
and, finding this, may be led to see the affinity of all true work in its 
revelation of our common humanity. 

Among the first buildings to come under the Society’s notice were the 
City churches and St. Albans Abbey Church. The annual report “‘ which 
are continually being threatened,” has lost none of its truth. Of the 
Society’s action with regard to the great Abbey Church it is stated that 


the balance of feeling amongst those who are usually regarded by the public as 
capable of forming a responsible opinion on these matters has been most decidedly 
in favour of the views advocated by the Society. 


The Society was soon in full working order. Reports, correspondence, 
calls for advice and assistance from all parts of the country, were at times 
almost more than the committee could deal with. Every Thursday saw 
some twenty or thirty cases passed under review in the committee room 
in Buckingham Street. Strenuous, anxious hours were spent thus in those 
early years, involving the exercise of much patience and caution and 
calling for great expert knowledge, general and particular. For this work 
the service of Morris’s friend, Philip Webb, was invaluable. He brought 
to the committees a thorough and varied knowledge of building, and his 
insight into possibilities and his practised methods of work, thought out 
and tested by himself, for almost every kind of constructional problem, 
became eventually, and largely through the work of the Society, the 
basis of knowledge for our modern buildings. 

Of Morris’s many contributions to committee work not the least was 
his remarkable memory that enabled him to give on the moment detailed 
and accurate description of buildings not seen by him since boyhood, 
His attendance was constant, and he never missed a committee meeting, 
neither did Philip Webb, except under gravest necessity. Their presence 
was at first indispensable. For it was never an easy thing to conduct finely 
such protracted discussion as had frequently to take place between the 
custodians of ancient buildings and a Society bent on making them do 
‘their work faithfully ; and at that time the fight was, as it were, to the 
death, and courage and enthusiasm were running high. On these occasions 
Morris’s clear vision and superb speech, that never missed its aim, and 
Webb’s honesty and wisdom, maintained for the Society a searching 

_-power of criticism and an unbroken defence. Along with the remarkable 
insight, knowledge and memory of these two men there ran in them both a 
boyish purity of enthusiasm and goodwill to which much of the Society’s 
power for successful work has been due. 
Committee meetings over, it was a custom that endured for many years 
for some members of the committee to adjourn across the Strand to 
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‘‘ Gatti’s.” In those days ‘“ Gatti’s ” was not so bedecked with gold and 
looking-glass as it is to-day, and quiet corners could be found where — 
business could be unbent and individual interests and the lighter side of 
the Society’s work find outlet and various illustration. ee 

Of the actual story of the Society’s work it is possible to give only brief 
outline here. Practically it set before itself the task of converting or 
redeeming almost the entire community from a mistaken attitude towards 
ancient architecture and the arts dependent on it. 

Morris bore the brunt of it in the early days with untiring energy, 
carrying on his own work, writing and lecturing. Ruskin, the first modern 
to look closely at medizval architecture and see it, had already, in the 
Seven Lamps and elsewhere, written his indignant appeals. Other writers 
sprang up in many lands, carrying the Society’s influence still further 
afield. In spite of the largeness of the task the early reports are notable for 
their serene hopefulness. The London papers—the Globe, Atheneum, Echo, 
Standard and Daily News—had been publishing most helpful articles : 
the Press generally, from the beginning, being ‘“‘ by no means dis- 
couraging.” 

It is impossible not to admire the determined nature of a Society that 
already, in only the second year of its existence, had delivered its protests 
and recommendations into France, Italy, Spain, Germany, Belgium, 
Holland and India. Not that it was by any means unaware of the difficulties 
nor underestimating the delicate nature of such propaganda, but hoping 
that 


the efforts of the Society to prevent the falsification of monuments and the ruin 
of ancient works of art may attract attention abroad, and be commented upon in the 
public prints, and that its principles may be spread thereby. 


At this time honorary correspondents were established in various 
parts of this and other countries. It was decided also to issue a quarterly 
report to every member, and a pamphlet on the condition of churches in 
East Anglia was to be followed by others of like nature devoted to other 
districts. ‘The general transaction of the Society’s business, exciting enough 
at times, was carried on with what seems wonderful forbearance in the 
patient yearly reiteration of the same sound reasoning, the same insistence 
on principles, the same refutation of perennial calumny. 

Indeed, one cannot but wonder what may have been the peculiar 
virus that had fastened itself upon the clergy and the architects, blinding 
their eyes and deafening their ears to the, on the whole, extremely temperate © 
common sense doled out to them by this little company of devotees. 

Nevertheless, the reports contain instances of common sense winning 
its way, as in the case of the old York water-gate at the bottom of 
Buckingham Street. 'The Metropolitan Board of Works proposed to remove 
the gate. T’he Society remonstrated and the Board dropped their proposal. 
At a later time the proposal was renewed, this time that the gate should 
be raised to the level of the street. Upon the Society again pointing out 
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_ that to do this would be to make it no longer the old water-gate and rob 


it of its local interest, the Board of Works agreed with this view, and so 
the York water-gate remains where it was to mark the old shore of Thames 


_ which is the common sense of its proper business. 


An extract or two from the reports will perhaps serve where lengthier 
quotation is impossible to illustrate the meaning of the work of the Society. 
Among the lost causes we find that one of the largest parish churches in 
England, having been “‘ restored,” is thus reported on : 

The Restoration has robbed the building of all appearance of antiquity. 
Thousands of pounds have been spent on refacing walls, renewing tracery, in- 
serting modern stained glass, furniture and colour decoration, while the absolute 
necessity for underpinning the walls has been disregarded. 


Another Restoration is reported thus : 
. . . leaving scarcely a vestige of its old beauties. 


Among the causes won by the Society we may give a few that will 
include some widely-known buildings and places : 

Tewkesbury Abbey——The west window saved. 

Norwich.—The old water-gate, saved from complete demolition. 

Exeter—The Guildhall carefully repaired, and five pre-Reformation 
churches saved from demolition for improvements. 

St. Mark’s, Venice.—The further alteration of the west front abandoned. 

Abingdon Abbey.—The buildings taken over by the town for 
preservation. 

The Trinity Almshouses of Sir Christopher Wren saved from demolition. 

Berwick-upon-Tweed Bridge saved from widening. 

Eashing Bridge saved from demolition and rebuilding. 

Cirencester Church porch repaired and the parapet reinstated. 

The annual reports, published without a break since 1877, are full of 
historical and other information, and have gone far, by their truth and 
common sense, to convince a public that at first showed but little 
inclination to listen. 

Persuasions, pleadings, precedents, admirable advice, unprejudiced 
goodwill, find constant use during the forty and odd years of the Society’s 
difficult but fearless life, and the result has been the preservation of very 
many works of ancient Art which, but for the Society’s timely interference, 


“would have disappeared as completely from our sight as Old Pancras 


Church or Old London Bridge. 
In later years, also, the Society has issued several pamphlets embodying 
much of its experience acquired through the personal superintendence by 


_ its members of works of repair. The practical ingenuity and thoroughness 


of methods of maintenance thus described and illustrated have found 
wide appreciation and have been of service to many interested in the repair 
of ancient buildings. Indeed, in proportion to the effort both to state the 
case for old buildings truly and to convert unbelievers, has been the 
steady increase in the number of the Society’s followers. 
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Still, there is another side to the picture—and this cannot be held to 
be the Society’s failure—rather is it an inherent disability of the life we 
live. The loss of an untold number of noble and interesting buildings 
parted with for the sake of altogether inadequate compensatory advantage, 
must be laid at the door of our apparent inability to appreciate the vital 
significance to any nation of its ancient Art. Even now few are they who 
will endure any serious sacrifice of personal or corporate convenience in 
its favour. So little do we understand “ ancient building ”’ that we allow 
“ dealers in works of Art ”’ to despoil an ancient palace for the sake of what 
its fittings will fetch in. the market; let sell some historic home for 
translation to other lands; tear the very heart out of an old inn—its 
‘ Globe Parlour ’”—to re-erect in a private house, leaving the deflowered 
building to get along as it may. These are typical instances of a carelessness 
on the part of the public with which the Society has to cope. 

Its greatest difficulty, however, has always been to counter that more 
subtle destruction against which it was originally directed—Restoration ; 
a term that has come to stand for all that is most to be deplored in our 
dealings with ancient buildings. 

The Society’s chief desire and labour has been to convince first the 
clergy and then the architects and the public that it is not only their 
plain duty, but their privilege as trustees, to protect and preserve for the 
nation the ancient churches and other buildings temporarily, and only 
temporarily, entrusted to them. 

We know what they have done, these two, while the third looked on 
at the work practically unmoved ; they have not of their own will or 
knowledge left us a single piece of authentic medieval architecture out 
of all that over which they had control. As has been said : ‘‘ The Church 
of England, one of the main spending bodies of our time, has devoted its 
millions to turning medizeval architecture into sham medizval.” Its highest 
dignitaries set the fashion, and Restoration, the obliteration from archi- 
tecture of its authenticity, has found its way into the remotest corners of 
England.* Without knowledge of the work, being in no sense artists, 
having little regard for that life that went out so long ago from the 
medizval English builders into every stone they shaped to their architec- 
tural need, the representatives of a great Church have given free play to 
their private personal emotions to let change what they found of priceless 
workmanship and beauty into the expression of lifeless professional 
whims. The excuse was “ the service of the Church,” but it was fatally 
easy to add to this the satisfaction of some artistic criticism—‘ this poor 
eighteenth-century reredos,”’ “ this cumbrous screen,” “‘ this ugly font,” 


“this plain, unsightly glass ”—and more often than not the luckless work 
had to go. 


*“« Les pierres neuves, taillées dans un vieux style, sont de faux témoins.””—Philippe 
Déchartre. 
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That the architects fell in with the fashion is hardly to be wondered 
at (perhaps), but still, it is marvellous that they did not see what they 
were doing. For a London example of it we have the restored north front 

of Westminster Abbey (‘‘ what credulous, empty-heads posterity will 
think us who praised the art of the thirteenth century to them ”). Here is 
a front crowded with figures that are finished to minutest smoothness, 
and with nothing of any moment to say ; no romantic throng of known 
significance such as the thirteenth-century builders used, but the futile 
experiment of an architect designing “‘ in the thirteenth-century style.” 

In other days—so men saw it and did it—building was the supreme 
art of the world, and to know the “ mystery ” meant more than the mere 
learning of a trade. It meant a freedom of thought and of execution, a 
playful wit, understanding, and a respect, based on its great purpose, for 
Work and the powerful unbroken custom of it. 

It meant craftsmanship, when to be a master-mason was to be a great 
man fit to rule a city or talk with kings. And medizval craftsmen knew 
their worth. Work was their dearest purpose and chief source of enjoy- 
ment. Their lives were bent that way. Moreover, it is to be remembered 
that in those other days all the force, all the delicacy available for work 
was the force and the delicacy of the mental and muscular human body, 
acting directly, as they said, “ by hammer and hand ”—the entire human 
aptitude put to fullest use. 

It is not astonishing that our workmen, who are becoming more and 
more merely the fitters of work prepared out of their sight by machinery, 
should fail to treat with sympathetic understanding the strange and 
beautiful spirit of ancient architecture. 

_ We know the truth of this—who does not feel that there is something 
missing from our building work that causes it to leave us cold? We 
rightly expect such work to be somehow touched to wonder and delight, 
just as we expect of poetry or painting 


. if all the houses looked as though 
Some heart were in their stones. 


But our builders cannot as yet discover this secret of an inner meaning, 
and have no experience of beauty transfusing all they do. 

_And yet, seen ideally, Work is that. It can, and does, bring with it all 
the surprise and delight of outlook that belongs to childhood. Even a 
common mullion cut for the fun of building it into a house has a touch 
of wonder in it. Much more is it wonderful when a shapeless block of 

stone, at the touch of this same work, becomes for all time the tale, let 
_us say, of Tristram and Iseult, as we have it in the neglected ruin of 
Hereford Cathedral Chapter House. 
Until this change of light is brought in the way of nature over our 
commonest work to complete it, it is obviously wrong to entrust work-of- 
art, as we call it, to our common workmen. But many an ancient building 
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has been admirably served by them in the capacity of repairers under 
careful supervision, and one of the delightful qualities of our English 
worker is that he can so gaily enter into any kind of curious and safe 
ingenuity proposed to or invented by him for the better avoiding of 
disturbance in repairing of ancient buildings. 

And it is surely a very desirable thing that this quality in workmen 
should be intelligently explored and made use of, not only in the interest 
of ancient buildings, but as providing to some extent that pleasure in work 
that is now so markedly absent from it, and that is yet at the bottom of all 
industrial contentment. ‘We must begin somewhere to re-create the 
pleasure of doing real work, and it is a fact that men trained to this special 
work of repairing ancient buildings find an enjoyment to which ordinary 
builders’ workmen are strangers. The reason is undoubtedly that (1) the 
work calls for interest and ingenuity ; (2) a considerable responsibility is 
definitely given to each man employed upon it. A further contributory 
reason lies, perhaps, in training men in small groups, with whose work 
direction and inspection can keep pace and where all the members become 
intimately acquainted. It is perhaps too much to hope that increased 
employment of similar little gangs of interested workers should gradually 
develop a new interest in Building, although it is only by this method that 
the Society has been able to secure the first-rate work demanded by 
ancient buildings for their proper security. It is credible that when work 
again becomes an ideal, future generations will see in the work of the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings the chief contribution of 
our time to the beauty and dignity of England. 
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BALLAD OPERA 


_ AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE IN THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH 


STAGE-MUSIC 


By JEFFREY MARK 


HEN Cinderella suddenly appears in the ballroom, and, 

much to the surprise and annoyance of her more sophisticated 

and pretentious sisters, easily captures the admiration and 

attention of the assembly, we are simply glad, and scarcely 
pause to consider the sadness of her previous life or the reasons why such 
qualities of native artlessness and grace should have so long wasted in 
obscurity. It is well, however, to do so, if only to prevent us from tolerating 
the artificial attractions of her sisters, even for a moment. Thus when, 
in 1728, The Beggar’s Opera suddenly sprang into prominence and 
thrust back all other contemporary productions, it also happened that the 
triumph of this new Cinderella was for the night of the ball only, and that, 
on the morrow, she was once more in her rags, weeping her heart away 
amongst the cinders. 

Actually, when Gay waved his silver wand, and sent out his god- 
daughter—nervous, but beautiful—the ballroom was gradually filling up 
with all sorts of queer people. Roughly speaking, they were of four sorts. 
In the first place there were a huge number of foreign ladies and gentlemen 
—chiefly Italian—who were parading about in highly-coloured and 
tinselly garments ; secondly, there were some English people, whose dress 
was a sorry imitation of these; there was a third group who partially 
affected the foreign dress, but who were still fond enough of their own 
dress to retain some parts of it about their persons—these people were 
quite the most ridiculous of all, and looked rather like high-class clowns 
dressed up in very expensive motley ; the fourth group clearly detested the 
foreign dresses, and wore a grotesque get-up which was intended to be 
a crude satire on the Italian fashions. The most curious thing about it all 
is that not one person in the whole room thought fit to wear a genuine 
English dress, which could be recognised and appreciated as such. We are 


“not surprised, therefore, that poor Cinderella felt rather frightened. Of 


course, her godmother had not considered the other people, and merely 
thought to make herlook charming. . . . |” 
But to turn more particularly to an actual description of the “ floor ”’ for 


_ the twenty years or so before the 1728 début, we shall find that the first 


group is well exemplified by such works as the Camilla of Bononcini, 

which appeared in 1706; by Saggione’s Temple of Love (with the words 

adapted by Motteux—Sir Thomas Urquhart’s collaborator in the 

immortal translation of Gargantua and Pantagruel); by Thomyris, an 

adaptation from the work of several Italian musicians, including Scarlatti 
2M 
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and Bononcini; and lastly—and with much more dignity—by the long 
series of Handel’s operas, beginning with Rinaldo in 1711. The English 
imitators of the second group were chiefly served by ‘Thomas Clayton, 
an enterprising if rather crude musician of the King’s Band. His Arsinée 
was claimed to be the first English opera “ wholly performed after the 
Italian manner,” and a certain rough vigour gave it a run of about twenty- 
four nights in spite of Dr. Burney’s condemnation to the effect that “ the 
common rules of composition are violated in every song.”’ Clayton also 
composed the music for an opera, Love’s Triumph, where the libretto was 
again supplied by Motteux, but perhaps his best-known achievement is the 
music for Addison’s Rosamund. Here, however, he fell so far below his own 
mediocre standard that, some years later, Dr. Arne felt compelled to make 
fresh music for it. In the third, or ‘“‘ motley,”’ group, whose tastes wavered 
between something English and something Italian, perhaps the best 
example is Clotilda, which appeared in 1709. Here the libretto was hashed 
up by Heidegger (who later collaborated much with Handel), and the 
music was compiled from existing pieces by Bononcini, Scarlatti, Conti 
and others. There was a mixed cast, and their several demands were 
satisfied by a simple but foolish arrangement which provided that the 
English members should sing in English, while the Italians, (among them 
the famous Nicolini, so much satirised by Addison in the Spectator) should 
also sing in their own language. 

The fourth group, which thought to satirise the absurdities of the 
Italian productions by exaggerating them in their own, is quite as pre- 
posterous, although perhaps the most interesting of them all. It begins, 
in spirit, if scarcely in intention, with the Don Quixote of Tom D’Urfey, 
which was produced in three parts between 1694 and 1696, and for which 
Henry Purcell, among others, provided the music. Indeed, a song in the 
last part is claimed to be the “ last piece set to musick by the late famous 
Mr. Henry Purcell.” The dedication prefixed to the “ vocal score ” is 
given below, as it is so characteristic of the compiler :— 

To my much Honoured and Ingenious Friends—Lovers of Musick—that 


frequent the Rose, Chocolate-House, Coffee-Houses, and other places of Credit, 
in and about Covent Garden, and particularly to the late Worthy Members of 


the Witty Club . . . these two Books of Songs . . . sung in the play of Don 
Quixote, are, with all veneration, most humbly dedicated 

By, 

Gentlemen, 


Your much obliged and most 
Humble Servant— 


T. D’URrry. 


Another of these/grotesque productions, which, to judge by a few lines 
on the title-page, has very little beyond its own poor foolishness to recom- 
mend it, appeared ,under the name of Hurlothrumbo, and was written by 
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a certain Mr. Samuel Johnson (from Cheshire). The lines referred to are 
given below :— 

Ye Sons of Fire, read my Hurlothrumbo. 

Turn it betwixt your Finger and your Thumbo, 

And being quite outdone, be struck quite Dumbo. 


There was also the tragedy of Chrononhotonthologos, which claimed to be 
the “ most tragical Tragedy that ever was Tragediz’d by any Company 
of Tragedians.” The hero, a King of Queerumania, gives the name to the 
piece, and is assisted in his tremendous doings by a General Bombardinion, 
and a Courtier who staggers through the play under the weight of a still 
more wonderful name—Aldiborontiphofcophornio. The true successor to 
all this foolery is the Tom Thumb the Great of Fielding, which appeared in 
1731. This is a thing which is fairly well known to-day, and which, indeed, 
is not without a certain amount of significance. Fielding was not the sort 
of man to do things by halves, and when he took upon himself the task of 
satirising the heavy heroics of Italian opera he spared no pains to get his 
effects. ‘The whole play, in the printed edition, is heavily annotated, and, 
throughout, Fielding shews himself at one with Swift and Rabelais in that 
he felt it necessary to provide a gigantic and clumsy machine of absurdity, 
to combat the equally monstrous follies of humanity. In the preface he 
claims that his tragedy 
. . . hath, among other languages, been translated into Dutch, and celebrated 
with great Applause at Amsterdam . . . by the Title of Mynheer Vander Thumb, 
the Burgomasters receiving it with that reverent and silent Attention, which 
becometh an Audience at a deep Tragedy. 


All the characters are killed off some time during the last Act, and the 
King eventually stabs himself, when the stage is strewn with the dead. 
His last speech, which ends the play, comes as a clever and fitting climax 
to three Acts of well-sustained absurdity, and is given below :— 


So when the Child whom Nurse from Danger guards, 
Sends Jack for Mustard with a Pack of Cards, 
Kings, Queens and Knaves throw one another down, 
Till the whole Pack lies scattered and o’erthrown. 
So all our Pack upon the Floor is cast, 
And all I boast is—that I fall the last. 

[Dies. 


It must be admitted, too, that when the fair one did appear she was not 
altogether unaffected by the attitude of this last group. The satirical 
references to the Italian methods contained in The Beggar’s Opera are too 
well known to need repeating, the only difference being that, in this case, 
they were not allowed to interfere with the beauty or effectiveness of the 
production. The note of defiance once sounded, however, it was eagerly 
taken up by many that followed. Thus, in the Harlequin’s Opera, written 
by J. Relph in 1730, two characters, Ballad and Modely, have frequent 
arguments on the relative merits of native and foreign opera. Ballad, 
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of course, will not tolerate the Italian methods under any circumstances 
whatever :— 
Confound your Amphions, your Dancing Rocks, and Italian gimcracks : 
squeaking Recitatives, paltry Eunuchs, and a trill of insignificant, outlandish 
Vowels 


while, on another occasion, he maintains 
. . there is not a Country Parish Clerk, that has twang’d a couple of Staves 
thro’ his Nose every Sunday . . . but knows more of true Musick than you 
(Modely) and all your Senesimos * put together. 


to which the fashionable Modely can only reply 


Abominable Comparison ! . . . a parish Clerk, and Senesimo ! . . . an English 
Opera and Radamisto.t 


Fielding, too, in his ballad-opera The Intriguing Chambermaid, which 
followed in 1734, is moved to a strong protest. He objects to the “ Barbarity 
of the Town—who sacrifice their own native Entertainments to a wanton 
affected Fondness for foreign Musick,” and refers contemptuously to the 
insipidity of the Italian productions :— 

Those soft Italian Warblers have no Sting. 

Tho’ your soft Hearts the tuneful Charm may win 

You’re still secure to find no Harm within. 

Wisely from those rude Places you abstain, 

Where Satire gives the wounded Hearers Pain. 


Colley Cibber was similarly indignant in his Love in a Riddle, a pastoral 
comedy which appeared in 1729. Cibber, however, somewhat mistakes 
the true function of ballad-opera : his attempt is written in blank verse, 
and is, indeed, somewhat too idealistic in conception throughout. It was 
later remodelled under the name of Damon and Phillida, but still remains 
unsatisfactory, and scarcely true to type. He is quite definite in his dis- 
paraging references to the Italians, nevertheless. Thus in the Prologue :— 

Methinks ’twere hard, if in the Cheerful Spring, 

Were none but Nightingales allowed to sing ! 

The Lark, the Sparrow, and the plain Cuckooe, 

Have all an Equal Right to Chirp and Wooe. 


And again, later :— 


What tho’ our Connoisseurs may love Champagne. 
Must never English Ale go down again ? 


Again, towards the end of the play, one of the characters sings the following 
stanza. The air, which is given below, was composed by Henry Carey 
for his own Charming Sally. The “ warbling Dames—wrangling for 
Precedence,” refers to the many jealousies between some of the rival prima 
donnas in the Italian operas, such as the famous one between Cuzzoni and 


* A celebrated Italian ‘‘ Castrato.” + An opera written by Handel. 


q 
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Faustina, when the whole town was literally divided into opposing camps, 
on the subject of their respective merits. The “‘ one English play ” refers, 
_ of course, to The Beggar’s Opera. 


Pra ce oleae angltd bre ; Nag act ahatthy Prey 4 


Poor English Mouths, for Twenty Years 
Have been shut up from Musick ; 

But, thank our Stars, outlandish Airs, 
At last have made all You-sick. 

When warbling Dames were all in Flames, 
And for Precedence wrangled, 

One English Play, cut short the Fray, 
And home again they dangled. 


Among other ballad-operas, Gay’s sequel to The Beggar’s Opera must 
be passed over with the mere reference, as all who wish to see Polly and 
to judge of its merits may now do so at the Savoy Theatre any 
evening in the week. Of Gay’s third attempt, however, very little is 
generally known. Achilles was written in 1733, and, being a parody built up 
on certain facts in classical history, literally attacks the Italians on their 
own ground. It is thus framed as a direct satire on the bombastic heroics 
and “lengthy boredoms of the Demetrius, Pyrrhus and Hydaspes ”’ 
school.* In Gay’s play the trouble begins with Thetis, who has a natural 
regard for the welfare of her son— 

Have you no Regard to my Presentiment ? I can’t bear the Thoughts of your 
going, for I know that odious Siege of Troy wou’d be the Death of thee. 


The prophet Calchas has persuaded the confederates that the success of 
the expedition depends upon Achilles being amongst them, but Thetis’s 
active brain is quick to find a refuge-place for her son :— 
Have I not won Lycomodes, his Friendship and Hospitality to that degree as 
to place you, without the least Suspicion, amongst his Daughters ? 
She goes on to say that Achilles 
. . . has so much Youth, and such a Bloom, that there is no Man but must take 
you for a Woman. 


* Cecil Forsyth, Music and Nationalism. 
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He protests, but in vain— 
My Words, my Actions, my awkward Behaviour, must one Day inevitably 
discover me. 


He is bundled off in woman’s clothing, and takes his place among Lyc- 
omodes’ daughters. The usual complications, of course, set in. Lycomodes 
himself falls in love with his visitor, while Achilles discloses his secret to 
Deidamia, the youngest daughter, and makes love to her. He is hard set 
to maintain his disguise, and confesses to her man’s inability to impersonate 
woman, in the following stanza :— 
Your Dress, your Conversation, 
Your Airs of Joy and Pain, 
All these are Affectations, 
We never can attain. 
The Sex so often varies, 
Tis Nature more than Art, 
To play their whole Vagaries, 
We must have Woman’s Heart. 


As he anticipated, he is soon found out. Ulysses and Diomedes enter, 
disguised as merchants, and show their silks and stuffs to the ladies. 
Achilles, of course, betrays a notable lack of interest, but cannot control 
his enthusiasm and eagerness when they shew him a coat of mail and a 
sword. He eventually confesses, and they all go off to Troy together. 

Besides Gay and Cibber, Fielding is the only other “‘ man of note”’ (by 
which one usually means—‘ whose name appears in the text-books ’’) 
who condescended to dabble in this branch of literature. His The Intriguing 
Chambermaid has already been mentioned, but it may also be interesting 
to quote a few sentences from the Dedication to the opera. Here, again, 
Fielding does his job seriously, and does not allow it to degenerate into 
mere flattery, as did most of his contemporaries. He maintains that in 
writing Ballad-Opera he has a distinct purpose in view—like Addison, he 
is determined to attempt the reformation of “ domestic ” morals. 


. . . But while I hold the Pen, it will be a Maxim with me that Vice can never 
be too great to be lashed, nor Virtue too obscure to be commended ; in other 
Words, that Satire can never rise too high, nor Panegyrick stoop too low. 


He has a few things to say about dedications— 


Dedications . . . (are) not the effect of their (the writer’s) Gratitude for past 
favours, but of their Necessity of future . . . it is not so much their Business to 
inquire who best deserves Praise, as who can best pay for it. 


Fielding was also responsible for three other operas, all produced between 
1732 and 1734—The Lottery, Don Quixote in England, and The Mock 
Doctor. This last is a clever adaptation from Moliére’s well-known comedy 
Le médecin malgré lut. 

Amongst the remaining librettists, perhaps the name of W. R. Chetwood 
will be the most familiar. He may be remembered as the writer of two 
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comedies, with music, which appeared at the time of the South Sea 
Bubble. The first was called The Stock-Fobbers, while the second bore the 
_ actual name South Sea on its title-page. Their purport will be grasped if 
we merely recall the lines prefixed to each of the plays. The first appeals 
helplessly to the Delphic oracle— 


Learn’d Apollo, tell me why 
So little Wooll, so great a Cry. 


while the second (a quotation from D’Urfey’s Prologue to the second part 
of The Rehearsal) merely says :— 


When Bawds prove virtuous, Lawyers slight a Fee, 
Then England will be rich by the South Sea. 


He also put together a very dull opera called The Emperor of China, which 
was performed at Bartholomew Fair, and, about the same time brought 
out his two ballad-operas. Here, however, he literally creeps into the arena, 
and apologises for, or, at any rate, attempts to justify, his intrusion. Thus, 
in his Lover’s Opera, he says :— 


We (himself and his friends) all join’d in this Belief, that I was below the 
Notice of the Criticks, and therefore hop’d I might escape their Censure. 


while below is appended a rather apt couplet : 


He will his Safety to his Weakness owe, 
As Grass escapes the Scythe by being low. 


He also admits that “ Poetry is a thing I little understand,” a remark which 
would seem to have some measure of truth in it, if we refer to his second 
opera, The Generous Freemason, where the libretto is a strange mixture 
of prose, blank-verse, heroic-couplets, and lyrics in stanza form, and in 
none of which he seems to be quite happy. 

Charles Coffey, an Irishman, also deserves mention, even if only because 
of the raciness and naturalness of his dialogue. A convincing atmosphere 
is obtained without any labouring or straining in the effort, and the notice- 
able points in idiom are peculiar in that they would seem to derive as much 
from the country as from the town. The Devil to Pay, which appeared in 
1728, made a great success, and was followed five years later by a 
sequel called The Merry Cobbler. The fun is provided by Jobson—* a 
beggarly Psalm-singing Cobbler ”—who beats his wife and starves his 
apprentice, and by a Lady Loverule—‘‘a proud, brawling, canting, 
fanatical Shrew ”—whose choleric and intolerant disposition is a great 
~ distress to her husband, Sir John Loverule, who is rather touchingly 
described as “‘ an Honest Country Gentleman, belov’d for his Hospitality.” 
The lyrics too, in this play, are among the few which can compare 
with those of The Beggar’s Opera in their cleverness and neatness of 
finish. Jobson, in particular, is chiefly occupied with singing songs in 
praise of cobbling, or on the necessity of keeping wives in subjection by 
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means of the strap. The words of one of these, with its air (The Twttcher), 
are given below :— | 


Sis Sl, ol Se Sa aL PR Ve 
qk a F 


He that has the best Wife, 

She’s the Plague of his Life 
But for her that will scold and will quarrel, 

Let him cut her off short 

Of her Meat and her Sport, 
And three times a day hoop her Barrel, brave Boys, 
And three times a day hoop her Barrel. 


And again, as below, still on the same subject :— 


He that governs a Wife, 
Must like me—sincerely, 
For the Ease of his Life, 
Strap her late and early. 
This is the Sovereign Pill, 
If she’s proud and scorning, 
Cures her of every Iil, 
—Taken Night and Morning. 


About twenty years later, The Devil to Pay was performed in Germany 
as Der Teufel ist Los and became enormously popular. Its sequel, The 
Merry Cobbler, was also played there under the name of Der lustige Schuster, 
and together they were largely responsible for the establishment of the 
Singspiel tradition in that country. Besides these, Coffey also wrote 
The Beggar’s Wedding, which was acted “ with great applause ” in Dublin 
as well as at the Haymarket Theatre, and still another called The Boarding 
School, which gives an amusing, if somewhat crude, account of the 
hoydenish tricks of two schoolgirls with their dancing-master, Coupée, 
and their singing master, Warble. 

As the extraordinary and compelling beauty of many of the Scottish 
tunes in the recent revivals of Polly and The Beggar’s Opera has, on more 
than one occasion, been commented on, it may be interesting to record 
that this would seem to have made itself plain in the eighteenth century 
as well. At any rate, in 1731, a certain Mr. Mitchell felt emboldened 
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to bring out his Highland Fair, in which the music “ consisted wholly 
of Scottish tunes.” To give some idea of the charm and originality of many 
of these, one, which appears under the rather entertaining title Hap me up 
_in thy petticoats, is subjoined below. The main underlying harmonies are 
sketched in so that some idea of it can be gained on the pianoforte, although, 


in reality, anything in the nature of an accompaniment only serves to dull 
the edge of its infecting vigour and jollity. 


There also appeared, about the same time, another opera with Scottish 
music, called Patie and Peggy. This was “translated” into English 
couplets from the dialect of Allan Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd, by Theophilus 
. Cibber. This is further interesting in that it has been suggested by Mr. 
Frank Kidson (in his recently published book The Beggar’s Opera—its 
Predecessors and Successors) that Ramsay’s pastoral may have helped Gay to 
decide on the form in which to cast his opera. At any rate, it preceded 
The Beggar’s Opera by three years, and in it Ramsay writes lyrics to fit 
his Scotch tunes. While on the subject of origins it may also be well to 
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mention another point referred to by Mr. Kidson to the effect that Gay 
may have obtained his plot from a play brought out in 1725, under the 
title of The Prison Breaker, or The Adventures of Jack Sheppard—which 
is written round the famous criminal’s third and last escape from Newgate. 
At any rate, the story agrees in all its main situations with that of The 
Beggar’s Opera, insomuch that, late in 1728, Thomas Walker—who played 
the original Macheath in Gay’s play—brought out his Quaker’s Opera, 
which is entirely based on the Sheppard play. Here, indeed, if we sub- 
stitute Sheppard for Macheath, Mr. and Mrs. Coaxthief for Diana 
Trapes, and a new set of names for the ladies of the Town (such as Mrs. 
Frisky and Mrs. Hackabout), we have a play whose main outline is almost 
identical with that of its more famous predecessor. 

In the case of all these plays it will be understood that the music 
usually consisted, as in the case of Gay’s play, of British folk-tunes and 
dance music drawn from various sources, such as Playford’s Dancing 
Master, Tom D’Urfey’s Pills to Purge Melancholy, the Orpheus Caledonicus, 
or Ramsay’s Tea-table Miscellany. A certain proportion of French tunes 
also found their way into the operas (notably in Polly), while the Minuets 
and Sarabandes from Suites by such composers as Geminiani, Corelli, 
Handel and Scarlatti, were also called upon. When none of these was 
available or appropriate, some English musician of the time was called 
upon to supply the music for an odd song or so. Henry Carey was thus 
employed, and sometimes the worthy Dr. Pepusch himself, although some 
obscure musician called Seedo seems to have done most of this occasional 
work. In the printed editions of the plays—usually by Watts or Jacob 
Tonson—there is the “ musick (engrav’d on copper-plates) prefix’d to 
each song,” and the names of these tunes, usually printed above the music, 
are a study in themselves. The following selection is typical, and is taken 
at random from Achilles :—We’ve cheated the Parson; Butter’d Pease; Trip 
to the Landry; Geminiani’s Menuet; As I walk’d along Fleet Street; Puppet- 
Show Trumpet Tune; My Dilding, my Dalding; Sarabande of Corelli’s ; 
My Dame hath a lame tame Crane; The Man that is Drunk; No sooner had 
Jonathan leap’d from the Boat ; The Bob-tail Lass ; Fly, gar rub her o’er wi’ 
strae; Puddings and Pyes. But to us perhaps the strangest name of all is 
that of Coal-black Foak. This tune, by a most curious coincidence, is printed 
in the key of G, and begins with the same three notes (D, E and G) which 
have now become so familiar to us in connection with a well-known 
song of to-day which takes its name from a certain mother, who, like Joak, 
would seem to be chiefly remarkable because of her excessive nigritude. 

It will be realised from the mere mention of the names of the operas 
that the craze shewed itself in no uncertain manner, and that Handel, 
Bononcini, and other writers of Italian opera would be hard set to 
preserve the foreign tradition in the midst of all this enthusiasm for the 
native product. Actually between the years 1728 and 1735 (when the 
fever passed away—at least for the time being) about forty ballad-operas 
were produced, while no less than ten appeared during 1729 alone. At the 
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same time it must be realised that never during the eighteenth century 
did it receive that entire and unqualified approval from all ranks, which 
has been its good fortune during the twentieth. There was always a large 


section of the theatre-goers among the upper classes who either could 


not or refused to see the intrinsic merit of the new form and who persisted 
in their perverse affection for alien representation. This has been the case 
im many another instance in other branches of Art, where the unhesitating 
approval of the masses has over-ridden the “ intellectual” prejudices 
of a powerful minority and, in the course of time, has imposed its views 
upon them. Thus it was that more than a hundred years had to pass away 
before The Pilgrim’s Progress finally took up its position among the classics 
of our language—even if, during that time, there were always many of the 
minority who were merely afraid to openly express the admiration they 
secretly felt for it. And thus it always will be with those things that have 

attained to sudden eminence from an obscure original,’ to use a phrase 
from Johnson’s rather unkind chapter on Prior in his English Poets. It must 
be borne in mind, too, that the ballad-opera of two hundred years ago would 
not be the gay, fine thing we have had served up to us at Hammersmith and 
at the Savoy. One imagines a much cruder “ ensemble” (even allowing 
for the raising of stage standards all round in the interim), a much more 
general interpretation in the spirit of the Mr. and Mrs. Peachum of the 
present revival, Ladies of the Town looking, at any rate, a little the worse 
for wear, and a Macheath, who is more of a highwayman, and less of a 
gentleman. In short, the whole thing more realistic, and less quaintly 
symbolical. It is significant, too, that many of the ballad-operas in the 
early period never attained to the respectable accommodation of the 
Haymarket or Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and were put off with a third-rate 
“doss”’ at some Theatrical Booth in Smithfields (Thomas Walker’s 
Quaker’s Opera, referred to above, was thus unfortunate, being performed 
at ‘“ Lee’s and Harper’s Great Theatrical Booth in Bartholomew Fair’’). 
There is also on record an observation in connection with the Trick for 
Trick of R. Fabian, which speaks for itself, in this respect :— 


. . . in this piece, Macklin quarreled with Hallam about the wig he wore, and 
killed him by poking a cane in his eye. 


‘ 


It would seem, then, that in 1735 the “‘ intellectual minority ” once 


- more asserted itself and shook the clods of their native earth from off the 


soles of their feet. For thirty years nothing was heard of ballad-opera, 
and Italian operas or English operas ‘‘ in the Italian manner ” held the 
field again. In 1764, however, the old fire flared up once more. During the 


- early period The Village Opera, written by Charles Johnson in 1729, 


became so popular that it was remodelled the next year by Edward 
Phillips, and appeared in a one-act version as The Chambermaid. 'These two 
operas were used as the basis of the new Love in a Village, which came out 
at the later date (1764), and was soon followed by Love in a City, Lionel and 
Clarissa, and many others, including the better-known Midas. There is 
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little to say about this second manifestation, except the significance of the 
fact itself, and the excellence of the libretto of Midas, written by an 
Irishman, Kane O’Hara. To show this, it will be sufficient to quote the 
stanza below, sung by the wrathful Juno to her wayward husband. The 
tune used is the beautiful Scotch air Ower the watter tae Charlie, and is 
also given below, as it is impossible to realise the full cleverness of the 


words without it. 
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Think not, lewd Jove, to wrong my chaste Love, 

For spite of your rakehelly Godhead, 
By day and by night, 
I will have my right, 

Nor be of Dues Nuptial defrauded. 
I'll ferret the Haunts, 
Of your female Gallants, 

In vain, you in Darkness enclose ’em ; 
Your favourite Jades, 
I will plunge to the Shades, 

Or else into Cows metamorphose ’em. 


After this second flare had died away there is little else to recall between 
then and now except a few flickers during the nineteenth century, when 
The Beggar’s Opera received an occasional revival. 


Although the actual number of years during which ballad-opera was 
produced is comparatively small, yet their influence on English stage 
music which followed is overwhelmingly important. Consciously or 
unconsciously, all English operatic composers were profoundly influenced 
by it, and remained completely indifferent to the newer developments 
in opera proper, which were coming to pass in other European countries. 
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Between 1728 and 1735 over seven hundred tunes were used in ballad- 
operas, and even when the surface stratum of folk-song was apparently 

_ exhausted all original songs were written entirely on the ballad model. 
The comparatively recent productions of Braham and Bishop, and even 
of Wallace, Balfe and Sullivan, are all fixed in their loyalty to this 
tradition. 

Gay and Pepusch no doubt established a very strong precedent, but the 
real reason for the success of ballad-opera is that it was conceived and 
written within the limits of a form with which English people are 
instinctively in sympathy. More particularly it is happy in that it rejects 
recitative—any dialogue necessary to carry on the story being spoken. 
This point is significant. Recitative was invented in Italy, and there has 
been no question of its popularity in that country. In France, however, the 
national opera established by Lully and Rameau, and also the later develop- 
ment of opéra-comique, only half-heartedly adopted the principle. In 
Germany the old singspiel tradition, which insisted on spoken dialogue, 
barely tolerated the new features (in recitative and other matters), 
contained in Weber’s Euryanthe, which did not appear until the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. In England the rejection of recitative is quite 
definite. However different the French and German styles may be, they 
showed, at least, a certain affinity with and a power of assimilating, Italian 
principles in the construction of aria as well as recitative. The English 
ballad, however, soon proved itself to be completely out of sympathy with 
the melodic system of the Italians. This is partly due to the difference in 
artistic temper ; in some measure, also, to our geographical isolation and 
consequent ignorance of and indifference to contemporary development 
on the Continent ; but chiefly to that strong and persistent sense of 
humour, which is one of the first characteristics of our race. Anything 
which savours of incongruity is at first received uneasily, but in the end 
is rejected with shouts of laughter. It is the complete absence of pose or 
affectation in the ballad-opera which appealed to English taste. If it had 
been unconsciously absurd, it would never have lived ; as it was frankly 
ridiculous, it was accepted, and appreciated as such. 

Unfortunately, it is this same inability to neglect passing and trivial 
absurdities which has so often prevented an English appreciation of 

~art-works which are, at the same time, sublime. 

The problem of this peculiar attitude on the part of the British musical 
public was attempted some time ago by Mr. Cecil Forsyth in his book on 
Music and Nationalism. The situation is reviewed thoroughly, and the 

_ writer proceeds along lines of argument which are arrived at by a constant 
reference to “ first principles.” The conclusion he comes to is, at first 
hearing, somewhat alarming, but on investigation shows itself to be 
reasonable and an absorbingly interesting one. It is (roughly, that in the 
case of European nations, at any rate) history proves that an increase in 
sea-power, in the case of any one nation, is responded to by a healthy 
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activity in all the arts, save that of music alone. Each nation, by virtue of 
an inherent fondness for or dislike to oversea exploration, has thus either 
an ‘“‘ exteriorising ” or an “‘ interiorising ” tendency. All Europe’s children 
are therefore (to use terms more definitely psychological) either 
“ extroverts ” or ‘‘ introverts ”—-while there may even be one amongst 
them whose propensities grow up equally along both lines and whose 
national mentality is therefore akin to that state of mind in the individual 
which we call—genius. But this is merely an interesting derivative. For the 
purpose of the argument, it will probably be best to take the familiar con- 
trast, in musical potentiality, between the England and the Germany of 
last century. For more than three centuries our countrymen have looked 
outward across the seas, and have produced very little music. The 
Germans, on the other hand, with their eyes and thoughts turned inwards 
on themselves and on their country—and with their present obsession of 
‘* welt-politik ’’ scarcely more than in its beginnings—rose easily to the 
premier position among the musical nations of the century. An introspective 
tendency in a nation is necessary, therefore, if that nation is to produce 
music. England, a nation with a pronounced objective outlook, has made 
great literature but little music. The obvious inference is that, zm the past, 
it was impossible for the “ extrovert’ nation to produce music which 
could hope to compete in the artistic market with that of the “‘ introverts.” 
It is a happy and significant fact that all which is best and strongest in the 
music of the new British School is intensely objective in feeling: those 
who have the interests of our national music at heart believe that this 
only goes to prove that what was impossible for an “ extrovert ’’ nation 
in the past will not only be possible, but splendidly productive, in 
the future. 

England has thus been a sort of Esau in the European family, while 
Italy 1s the Jacob of the eighteenth century, and Germany the Jacob of 
the nineteenth. Our country is the “ hairy one”’ amongst the nations, 
whose heart is in the woods, and whose songs are of the hills. Like Esau, 
too, she has been generous and foolish ; in her rough goodness, she has 
openly admired the wisdom and accomplishments of her sisters, and has 
never expected from them, in return, any recognition of those good quali- 
ties in herself, which they have probably been aware of, but which, in any 
case, they were much too conceited to acknowledge ; and lastly, as a result 
of this, she has sold her artistic heritage to Italy in one century for “‘ a mess 
of opera,” and has bartered away her musical conscience to the Germany 
of the next. 

In spite of this, however, from time to time, and in spite of her un- 
couthness, she has unconsciously impressed the rest of the family with a 
sense of the significance and beauty of her hill-songs. The important fact 
for us to realise in this century is that once again she is impressing them, 
Bat , in this case, and for the first time, with a full consciousness of what she 
is doing. 
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By OSBERT BURDETT 


I 


N July 23rd, 1823, Coventry Patmore was born. His grandfather 
was a well-to-do jeweller in the city, who had married Maria 
Béckmann, sister of the German artist, a fact of interest to 
those who believe that a mixture of races is favourable to 

genius. His father, P. G. Patmore, was a miscellaneous writer who is 
still remembered by students of the period for his literary friendships, 
his own writings on Nature, the unfortunate duel in which he was 
a second, and the enmity that his literary reminiscences aroused. He was, 
however, an excellent father ; Coventry was his favourite son, and the 
father’s literary influence, as Alice Meynell and Mr. Frederick Page have 
since discerned, is apparent in more than one passage of the poet’s 
writings, passages wherein we seem to see the familiar gift developed 
to a height never or very rarely reached in the father’s work. Patmore’s 
mother was a less congenial influence, but her unbending nature was not 
allowed to interfere with the casual education and mode of life that the 
father permitted to his favourite child. Educated chiefly at home, but for 
a short term in Paris, the poet’s life was uneventful until he was twenty-two 
years of age when, without warning, he received a note from his father, 
saying that the family fortune had disappeared in speculation and that 
both parents had left the country. After the education of a man of leisure, 
Coventry Patmore, therefore, was suddenly thrown upon his own 
resources in London. These consisted chiefly in his own character and 
the slight reputation that he had won from a small volume of poems 
ublished hastily (under his father’s influence) in 1844, the year before. 
or over a year he led a precarious existence by contributing to the 
Reviews until, probably at the house of Mrs. Procter, a meeting with 
Monckton Milnes, afterward Lord Houghton, led to his appointment as 
an assistant in the Reading Room of the British Museum. 
~- This appointment enabled him to marry Emily Andrews, the daughter 
of a pastor, and to her The Angel in the House was dedicated. Millais and 
Woolner painted and chiselled her, and to her were written, originally 
in her album, the well-known lines by Browning called A Face. 
Patmore’s leisure during these ensuing twenty years was devoted to the 
composition of The Angel. Emily Patmore provided much of the material, 
since few poets have found in their married life greater inspiration or 
more sympathetic aid than he. Her death was followed by an illness 
which led him in 1864 to take a holiday in Rome, where he joined the 
Catholic Church and shortly afterward married Caroline Byles, a woman 
of means. Since a country life was advised for him because of his pulmonary 
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weakness, Patmore purchased an estate of four hundred acres near Uckfield, 
in Sussex, and proved himself a remarkably successful man of business ; 
his improvements, recorded in a pamphlet, nearly doubled the value of 
the property, which was sold eventually to the Duke of Norfolk. With 
the help of J. F. Bentley, he built there a beautiful house, Heron’s Ghyll, 
where the later Odes began to be written. But the house outgrew his 
needs, and in 1875 he moved to The Mansion, Hastings, a house which 
had attracted him in his boyhood. In 1880 his second wife died, and in 
memory of her he helped to build a church designed by Mr. Basil 
Champneys, his biographer, whose Memoir is the chief source of all our 
knowledge. At Hastings Patmore married again and remained in the 
town till his lease was unexpectedly determined in 1891. Thereupon he 
moved to a large rambling house at Lymington, in which he died in 1896. 
At Hastings Amelia and the rest of the Odes were completed and his 
contributions, afterward collected, to the St. fames’s Gazette, under the 
editorship of Frederick Greenwood, were written. From Lymington was 
also issued his final volume, The Rod, the Root and the Flower, containing 
the harvest of his meditations on religion and love, the two strands out 
of which all his thought and art were twisted. , 

It is thus clear that the bulk of Patmore’s work is not great ; prose 
and verse are conveniently lodged in five volumes. Its entire claim resides 
in the quality. He has left us in The Angel what I still take leave to call 
an epic of modern love, The Unknown Eros, his most accepted and original 
poetic achievement, and three volumes of prose: Principle in Art, Religio 
Poete, and The Rod, the Root and the Flower. 'These are his principal 
writings, and the only ones generally available, if we except Courage in 
Politics, a posthumous collection from his unreprinted essays that the 
Oxford Press published in 1921, with an invaluable bibliography of the 
uncollected writings by Mr. Frederick Page, the most expert of Patmore 
students. Apart from Mr. Champneys’ complete Memoir, the best study 
of Patmore’s life and work is the charming volume by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse in the Literary Lives issued in 1905 by Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 

That Mr. Page should have been encouraged carefully to identify and 
edit a further volume of Patmore’s essays twenty-five years after the poet’s 
death, proves, I think, that this centenary is not dependent for its 
interest on the almanac. It was heralded in 1921 also by two other 
publications, the annotated catalogue of the remainder of Patmore’s 
library which Mr. Everard Meynell produced in that year, and the 
present writer’s study of the substance of his poetry in The Idea of 
Coventry Patmore. The Odes have already been translated into French 
by M. Paul Claudel, and since the War a German translation has been 
made and a commentary written by two Germans whose names I do not 
mention because I fancy that their works have not yet appeared. Thus 
Coventry Patmore’s leaven is still permeating European letters. 
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II 


‘The unity of his theme and the steady growth of his art can be traced 
with unusual continuity from his first to his last volume. If we turn to 
LTamerton Church-Tower or First Love, published in 1853, we find both 
in their infancy, for this volume contains the best of the earlier book. 
The qualities of the early poetry (in which Mr. Gosse has traced the 
influence of Elizabeth Barrett whose Seraphim and Other Poems had 
appeared in 1838) are a close and lively observation of Nature recalling 
Marvell’s garden poems, a doubtful ear most at home in the simplest 
of metres, and a warm and pure preoccupation with human passion. 
This last, Mr. Gosse records, was a sentiment then in the air. Let us now 
take a glance at the verse, beginning with some lines from Eros : 


Bright thro’ the valley gallops the brooklet ; 
Over the welkin travels the cloud ; 
Touch’d by the zephyr, dances the harebell ; 
Cuckoo sits somewhere, singing so loud ; 
Two little children, seeing and hearing, 
Hand in hand wander, shout, laugh, and sing : 
Lo, in their bosoms, wild with the marvel, 
Love, like the crocus, is come ere the spring. 


The last line of this opening stanza is very characteristic in its 
precision, and in the spiritual inference based upon the observed fact. 
So is the fourth line about the cuckoo, in which the vague word 
“somewhere”? has never been more precisely used! In Tamerton 
Church-Tower, that describes the fatal if accidental ending of a first 
love-affair, and the purification of character that the two experiences 
produced, our memory invariably returns to the following passage : 

And in the maiden path she trod 
Fair was the wife foreshown, 
A Mary in the house of God, 
A Martha in her own. 


These, it will be seen, are gnomic lines in the pregnant manner of 


-The Angel, and their intellectual music convinces the ear through the 


simplicity and directness of the words. The poet’s power of atmospheric 
suggestion is shown in Night and Sleep. The following are the first and 
last verses : 
How strange at night to wake 
And watch, while others sleep, 
Till sight and hearing ache 
For objects that may keep 
The awful inner sense 
Unroused, lest it should mark 
The life that haunts the emptiness 
And horror of the dark ! 
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The nightingale is gay, 
For she can vanquish night ; 
Dreaming, she sings of day, 
Notes that make darkness bright ; 
But when the refluent gloom 
Saddens the gaps of song, 
Men charge on her the dolefulness, 
And call her crazed with wrong. 


Undoubtedly the most interesting effect produced by the volume 
in which they first appeared was a letter of criticism from Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton. This was not only just and sympathetic, but contained the 
substance of the praise and blame with which the later Angel has since 
aroused. A quotation from the complete text, given by Mr. Champneys, 
brings the early volume freshly before us, and may even be considered 
due to Bulwer Lytton himself. He was the first discerning critic of the 
poet. After referring to the “ luxuriance”’ of Patmore’s “ fancy” and 
to ‘“‘the subtle and reflective inclinations of ” his ‘‘ intellect,” the 
critic adds : 

Most of your poems are really in almost the same metre, and that, one which 
has too fatal a facility for that enjoyment in art which is derived from difficulty 
overcome. ... Nor do I like a repeated indulgence of that extra-plainness which 
Wordsworth introduced for a scientific purpose but which he and others have 
strangely abused, which introduces into the midst of the eloquence natural and 
becoming to the dullest of us when elevated by sentiment and feeling—a triteness 
that jars upon all the strings that the Poet has just awakened. . . . All simplicity 
that fails to touch us by being simple, appears but conceit. . . . It seems to me 
that in common with Tennyson you cultivate details to the injury of the broad 
clear whole. 


Ii] 


The poet’s favourite metre is already almost the octosyllabic quatrain— 
that was to be chosen for The Angel, the earliest part of which was first 
published in 1854. It was eventually much revised, and consisted of four 
parts, now grouped under the general title. These were “‘ The Betrothal,” 
** The Espousals,” and “‘ Faithful Forever” and “‘ The Victories of Love.” 
The latter title is usually given to the concluding two epistolary sections, 
and all are included in The Angel in the House. Mr. Gosse well draws 
attention to the “ elaborate structure” that underlies what seems at the 
first glance an extremely simple poem. Patmore set himself the task of 
celebrating human love from the ecstatic moment of its awakening to its 
tranquil fulfilment in old age. His subject is the growth of love through 
courtship and marriage as it occurs, either easily or painfully, in the 
lives of those whose performance matches their promises. The health of 
the heart was his concern, and his originality lay in showing that, within 
the marriage circle and in strict obedience to its law, there was as much 
matter for poetry and as many surprises for psychology, as other poets 
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_have found in cross-purposes, disillusion and adventures. In an 
unreprinted article written as early as 1856, when he was thirty-three, 
_Patmore wrote : 


All the greatest poets seem to have been equally partial to commonplace 
themes, as well in incident as in morality ; for these reasons, among others, that 
moral truth is usually important in proportion to its triteness ; that the poet is 
doing his noblest work in resuscitating mere truisms and conferring on them 
perennial bloom and power. 


This point of view is that which makes his own art so interesting, and 
every critic has admitted that, in its best passages, The Angel has endowed 
with wonder and beauty the simplest revolutions of a man’s and woman’s 
heart. His theme, therefore, is a normal love-story. When we use the 
word normal we imply a perfection of development that may not be 
numerous but yet is typical, for to be “‘ true to type” is the crown of 
physical or spiritual graces. Since the subject is so familiar, Patmore’s 
invention was directed to develop the psychology of the lovers, before 
and after their union more thoroughly than had ever been attempted in 
verse, to treat the whole relation, not merely its opening phase, and to 
supply the excitement, designedly wanting in the incidents, by reflections 
of great subtlety and beauty. These form the “ preludes ” that introduce 
each canto and create the lyric garment in which the sections of narrative 
are set. On analysis, the “ preludes ”’ often resolve themselves into a tissue 
of epigrammatic quatrains. These quatrains seem to derive from the 
classic couplet of the eighteenth century through which the romantic 
movement that succeeded it has breathed a warm and tender life. The 
' quatrain thus comes like the resolution of a chord, and is, as it were, the 
couplet liquified. The story told is that of a young man who returns, 
after several years’ absence, to Salisbury, where he becomes attracted to 
the three daughters of the Dean. Gradually they rank themselves in his 
regard and he marries Honoria, who has rejected the attentions of her 
cousin, Frederick Graham. Each of the two poems that form the complete 
work is divided into two Books, and each Book into twelve short cantos. 
The first ends with the hero’s acceptance, and the second describes the 
psychology of the lovers during their engagement. In the second Book 
the twelfth canto describes the honeymoon, and an epilogue glances 
upon ten years of their married life. 

The Victories of Love that follow, while continuing indirectly this 
story, is a series of letters in octosyllabic couplets describing the less 
fortunate love affair and marriage of Frederick Graham. By this contrast, 
“the difficulties no less than the delights of matrimony are included in 
the poetic scheme. For the body of the work, then, the concluding portions 
are important, but, despite many fine passages and incidental beauties, 
they fall less happily on the reader’s ear than the preceding half of the 
poem. With the above scheme in mind, let us illustrate the general 
treatment throughout by a few quotations. 
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In the first canto of Book I the Deanery is described as follows : 


To be there as a friend, (since more), 
Seem’d then, seems still, excuse for pride ; 
For something that abode endued 
With temple-like repose, an air 
Of life’s kind purposes pursued 
With order’d freedom sweet and fair. 
A tent pitch’d in a world not right 
It seem’d, whose inmates, every one, 
On tranquil faces bore the light 
Of duties beautifully done, 
And humbly, though they had few peers, 
Kept their own laws, which seem’d to be 
The fair sum of six thousand years’ 
Traditions of civility. 


This indicates the treatment of the narrative that fills the cantos. 
To illustrate the Preludes is an easier task, for they are lyric meditations 
that lay themselves open to quotation on every hand. Having no space 
for ‘‘ the Tribute,” a delightful rhapsody upon clothes, let us take that 
called ‘‘ Love in Tears,’’ which even hostile critics like John Addington 
Symonds, admired : 

If fate Love’s dear ambition mar, 

And load his breast with hopeless pain, 
And seem to blot out sun and star, 

Love, won or lost, is countless gain ; 
His sorrow boasts a secret bliss 

Which sorrow of itself beguiles, 
And Love in tears too noble is 

For pity, save of Love in smiles. 


The simplicity of the metre must not disguise from us the poetry of thought 
and the cunning with which the verse is handled. Incidental felicities 
are numerous : 
Nature to you was more than kind. 
*T'was fond perversity to dress 
So much simplicity of mind 
In such a pomp of loveliness. 


Of a disappointed lover : 


His fondness comes about his heart 
As milk comes when the babe is dead. 


or 
Remember’d pleasures, as they fade, 
Salute me, and colossal grow, 
Like foot-prints in the thawing snow. 


Of the strengthening power of obstacles : 
As grass grows taller round a stone. 
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Just as the previously quoted lines tricked, as it were, John Addington 
Symonds into admiration, in contrast to others that he much disliked, 
so this last captured Ruskin. These reactions are typical. Patmore was 
successively the most popular, the least popular, and after the publication 
of the later Odes the most admired of unpopular poets. He still produces 
attraction and repulsion, often in the same reader. How, it has been asked 
again and again, could the writer of his finest passages have written at 
his other levels ? To this question about the work of a poet who as every 
year went ry was more careful of technique, criticism must attempt 
an answer. His aim, his subject, his method, his period and his character 
have severally a part, I think, in the explanation. 

His aim was to interest his readers in a commonplace, the greatest of 
the commonplaces of life. He eschewed the exception and praised the 
rule, to be open to unsympathy accordingly. His subject was love under 
contemporary conditions of life, delighting in obedience to law: an 
unromantic conjunction. His method was that of the realist, who is 
ordinarily limited to prose. His period was the Victorian, in which we 
now discern a sentimentality and a complacency that we have transferred 
to other subjects. For each age is sentimental and complacent, but in 
regard to different things, so that these adjectives always attach to the 
age of our grandfathers. Tennyson was sentimental about science, as 
Byron had been about melancholy, and Shelley about liberty. Browning 
was sentimental about religion, as we are to-day about education and 
democracy. In his overt expressions rather than his underlying ideas, 
Patmore was sentimental about love. Now, both Tennyson and Browning 
had sentimental passages about love, and, as we know, the prose romances 
of the time were full of it. Patmore was not only subject to the same 
influence, but constitutionally was tempted to indulge it—only, unlike 
the others, he balanced his sentimental tendency with a philosophy of 
love that was both profound and original. This had, even, its purely 
intellectual side. But his temperament was peculiar. If he was born 
under the sign of Capricorn, I fancy that we should discover in the 
astrological qualities associated with that temperament a suggestive list 
of the peculiarities to be found in him. 


IV 


The Angel was issued in its (almost) final form in 1863, and five years 
later, when he had already settled in Sussex, the nine Odes, the nucleus 
of The Unknown Eros, were privately printed. We may approach this 
wonderful volume, as we have it enlarged to-day, by way of L’Allegro, 
the Ode that commemorates his happy life at Heron’s Ghyll. 


For, though it be not May, 
Sure, few delights of Spring excel 
The beauty of this mild September day ! 
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So with me walk, 

And view the dreaming field and bossy Autumn wood, 
And how in humble russet goes 

The Spouse of Honour, fair Repose. . . . 

Let us to stiller place retire 

And glad admire 

How, near Him, sounds of working cease 

In little fervour and much peace. ... 

Now, careless, let us stray, or stop 

To see the partridge from the covey drop, 

Or, while the evening air’s like yellow wine, 
From the pure stream take out 

The playful trout, 

That jerks with rasping check the struggled line ; 
Or to the Farm, where, high on trampled stacks, 
The labourers stir themselves amain 

To feed with hasty sheaves of grain 

The deaf’ning engine’s boisterous maw, 

And snatch again, 

From to-and-fro tormenting racks, 

The toss’d and hustled straw ; 


In this delicious music, with its happy classic airs of Milton and 
Spenser, his favourite iambic metre has been transformed ; the bonds 
of the quatrain have been broken and the poetry pours over its ancient 
traces with the freshness of a suddenly tapped spring. The original 
movement, that was like a freshet winding along its ordained bed, has 
been turned into the uprush of a fountain that rises and falls by the 
secret law of its own being. A similar change transforms the religious 
Odes of The Unknown Eros proper, wherein the human lovers have 
become translated into Eros and Psyche, and the relation is that between 
God the lover and the soul His bride, a relation whereof, he held, human 
love was the shadow and precursor only. No religious poetry, so ecstatic 
yet so palpable, has been written, but it needs a commentary for which 
we have here no room if it is to be read with appreciation as well as 
enjoyment. There is more than sufficient invitation in the Odes of general 
appeal. One of the finest of these is ‘‘ Winter ” that, unlike ‘“‘ The Toys,” 
“If I were Dead” and “‘ Departure,” has not yet found its way into 
our anthologies. Here is the first half : 


I, singularly moved 

To love the lovely that are not beloved, 

Of all the Seasons, most 

Love Winter, and to trace 

The sense of the Trophonian pallor on her face. 
It is not death, but plenitude of peace ; 

And the dim cloud that does the world enfold 
Hath less the characters of dark and cold 
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Than warmth and light asleep, 

And correspondent breathing seems to keep 
With the infant harvest, breathing soft below 
Its eider coverlet of snow. 

Nor is in field or garden anything 

But, duly look’d into, contains serene 

The substance of things hoped for, in the Spring, 
And evidence of Summer not yet seen. 

On every chance-mild day 

That visits the moist shaw, 

The honeysuckle, ’sdaining to be crost, 

In urgence of sweet life by sleet or frost, 
*Voids the time’s law 

With still increase 

Of leaflet new, and little, wandering spray ; 
Often, in sheltering brakes, 

As one from rest disturb’d in the first hour, 
Primrose or violet bewilder’d wakes, 

And deems ’tis time to flower ; 

Though not a whisper of her voice he hear, 
The buried bulb does know 

The signals of the year, 

And hails far summer with his lifted spear. 


Though these Odes contain some of the rarest music of which our 
literature can boast, yet even here Patmore’s individuality scatters thorns 
in the path, thorns that are explicable only by the deeper study of his 
philosophy. There is no sentiment in the Odes, but there are political 
prejudices, and if we are not to see mere waywardness in them, they must 
be related to his political creed, which springs naturally enough from his 
general principles. Patmore himself calls indignation : “‘ that great maker 
of verses”; and I suspect that these lines would not be dismissed so 
cursorily if the anti-democratic point of view were not now in such 
extreme disfavour as to seem itself a freak. This accretion, at all events, 
must be set against the pure Nature poetry quoted above, which itself 
forms the lower slope of the Alpine height that Patmore was to attain in 
“The Child’s Purchase,” ‘‘ Deliciz Sapientiza de Amore,” and the 
_ exquisite Psyche Odes which compose the second book of The Unknown 
Eros. The prayer to Our Lady contained in “ The Child’s Purchase ” : 


Grant me the steady heat 

Of thought wise, splendid, sweet, 

Urged by the great, rejoicing wind that rings 
With draught of unseen wings, 

Making each phrase, for love and delight, 
Twinkle like Sirius on a frosty night 


was granted, and in the granting the poet became aware that, just as the 
form of the Odes was a true invention though, on analysis, proving to 
be a lineal descendant of his original iambic measure, so their subject— 
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Eros and Psyche or, in Christian terms, the marriage of the Virgin—was 
implicit in The Angel and that, 


When clear my songs of Lady’s graces rang 
Little guess’d I ’twas of Thee I sang. 


V 


Among recent critics, Mr. Arthur Symons, I think, is the only one 
who has done justice to the beauty of Patmore’s prose. It is “ the prose 
of a poet,” and “ only in the finest of his poems has he surpassed these 
pages of chill and ecstatic prose.”’ Such unhesitating praise, coming from 
a critic for whom praise is the rarer part of criticism, is unusually welcome 
in regard to a poet whose lot it has been to be praised with so much 
qualification as Coventry Patmore. He has the power of touching certain 
readers to the quick, and those on whom his spell has fallen and would 
wish to share it have often been forced to choose between a secret belief 
and the appearance of eccentricity ; and what lover of literature who 
respects criticism likes to be condemned to exile? Patmore’s prose 
is nervous, pregnant, vivid like his verse, and, where it is not marred by 
waywardness, is exquisite because, in Mr. Symons’ words, “ thought, in 
him, is of the very substance of poetry, and is sustained throughout at 
almost the lyrical pitch.’’ For quotation, the two best examples are, 
perhaps, to be taken from Principle in Art, his first volume of collected 
essays, and The Rod, The Root and the Flower, his last book. From the 
former, the essay on Madame de Hautefort, of which the opening 
paragraph follows, has, I am glad to say, been included in one of Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch’s anthologies : 

There is nothing comparable for moral force to the charm of truly noble 
manners. The mind is, in comparison, only slightly and transiently impressed by 
heroic actions, for these are felt to be but uncertain signs of a heroic soul ; 
nothing less than a series of them, more sustained and varied than circumstances 
are ever found to demand, could assure us, with the infallible certainty required 
for the highest power of example, that they were the faithful reflex of the ordinary 


spirit of the actor. The spectacle of patient suffering, though not so striking, is 
morally more impressive ; for we know that 


Action is transitory—a step, a blow, 

The motion of a muscle this way or that— 
"Tis done ; and, in the after vacancy, 

We wonder at ourselves like men betray’d ; 
Suffering is permanent, obscure, and dark, 
And has the nature of infinity.* 


The mind, however, has a very natural repugnance to the sustained contemplation 
of this species of example, and is much more willingly persuaded by a spectacle 
precisely the reverse—namely, that of goodness actually upon the earth 
triumphant, and bearing in its ordinary demeanour, under whatever circumstances, 


a 


* From “ The Borderers,” by Wordsworth. 
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the lovely stamp of obedience to that highest and most rarely-fulfilled command- 
ment, “ Rejoice evermore.” Unlike action or suffering, such obedience is not so 
much the way to heaven, as a picture, say rather a part, of heaven itself ; and truly 
beautiful manners will be found upon inspection to involve a continual and visible 
compliance with that apostolical injunction. A right obedience of this kind must 
be the crown and completion of all lower kinds of obedience. It is not compatible 
with the bitter humiliations of the habit of any actual sin ; it excludes selfishness, 
since the condition of joy, as distinguished from pleasure, is generosity, and a soul 
in the practice of going forth from itself ; it is no sensual partiality for the “ bright 
side ” of things, no unholy repugnance to the consideration of sorrow ; but a habit 
of lifting life to a height at which all sides of it become bright, and all moral 
difficulties intelligible : in action it is a salubrity about which doctors will not 
disagree ; in the countenance it is a loveliness about which connoisseurs will not 
dispute ; in the demeanour it is a lofty gentleness, which, without pride, 
patronises all the world, and which, without omitting the minutest temporal 
obligations or amenities, does everything with an air of immortality. When 
Providence sets its inheritors upon a hill where they cannot be hid, acknowledging, 
as it were, their deserts by conferring upon them conspicuous fortune and corporeal 
advantages, and proving them by various and splendid opportunities, the result 
is an example to which, as I have said, there is nothing else to be compared for 
moral agency ; a spectacle so clear in the demonstration of human majesty and 
loveliness, that the honouring of it with love and imitation is the only point of 
worship upon which persons of all countries, faiths, customs, and morals are in 
perfectly catholic agreement. 


Turn next to meditation XXXIII of the section called Knowledge and 
Science in The Rod, the Root and the Flower : 


After the word which the triple state of the worm, chrysalis, and butterfly 
supplies for the triple condition of the soul in its states of “‘ nature,” “ grace,” and 
“ glory,” there is no such parabolic speech as that of the qualities of the common 
magnet. Obvious fact, insoluble mystery, existing owing to contact with a greater 
power of the same kind, two opposed forces manifest in numerically one substance, 
rejection of its similar and desire for its likeness, power of propagating that 
living and alluring opposition in an otherwise neutral body and, as it were, 
“under the ribs of death,” and, in exact proportion to its own force, positive 
producing and exalting negative or negative positive,—what is all this but the 
echo of the senseless rock to the very voice of far-off Love, and the effect of the 
kiss of God transmitted through the hierarchies of heaven and earth to the lips 
of the least of beings ? Man (homo) is a great magnet, half-way between the 
greatest and the least. The male is the positive pole, the female the negative, and 
their attraction is the whole force of life, and their conjunction its whole fire and 


PO BCIY oh urns 
What a wonderful sentence is that which ends on the words : “ to the 
- lips of the least of beings”! How it carries the reader’s mind to the 


underlying thought, the energy of which seems to burst into flame with 

its expression in words! In all Patmore’s writings the matter and the 

manner approach or attain this fusion, and to a remarkable degree are 

wedded. This has the curious effect of making quotation difficult ; for the 

style forces the reader to attend to the thought which is often unfamiliar 
20 
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or in opposition to current ideas. It is hardly possible, then, to read the 
prose merely for the style : the reader must be prepared to consider the 
thought, to place himself at the angle from which a remarkable mystic 
observed the universe, for if this act of imaginative sympathy be refused, 
the very virtues of the style become additional stones of stumbling. 
There is, however, nobody, I suppose, who can read without interest 
the three essays on architecture or the paper on “‘ The Point of Rest in 
Art.” The former are so much compressed that we must not linger on 
the chief of them. That these essays are too little known seems to 
be evident. For example, Mr. E. V. Lucas, who appears to have read 
everything, in his excellent book upon Sussex byways does not include 
the description of the Star inn at Alfriston which gives the final illustration 
to the essay on “‘ Ideal and Material Greatness in Architecture.” The 
concluding sentence, the inn “‘ would not, of course, suit a London 
citizen so well as a Chislehurst villa of the like size and cost ; but it would 
be a fit abode for a duke in difficulties ”’ seems designed for quotation, 
and the full description would add a charming page to a charming 
volume. Leaving the inn aside, we may, however, take these sentences 
from the same essay : 


As in life, so in art, and especially in architecture, greatness of style is quite 
independent of wealth of material ; indeed wealth of material is constantly found 
by true artists to be a fatal hindrance to grandeur of effect. Now I wish to point 
out what I conceive to be a principal condition of great effect with small means 
and in small or comparatively small buildings. It is magnificence in the expenditure 
of such material as the architect possesses, and especially of stone, brick, and 
timber. It is commonly supposed, even by architects, that a solidity of wall and 
roof sufficient to put far out of sight any idea of insecurity or decay, if properly 
shown forth and expressed by chamfer, moulding, cornice, shafted recess, and 
the many other “ decorations’ which are principally methods of showing the 
thickness of wall and weight of roof, is all that a noble building calls for ; and 
that the frequent—nay, general—practice of ancient architecture in going much 
further than this was simply waste of material caused by want of mechanical 
knowledge. But those who know most of ancient architecture know best that 
there was no want of mechanical knowledge displayed in it, but quite the 
reverse. . . . It is the reality, and the modest ostentation of the reality, of such 
superfluous substantiality that constitutes the secret of effect in many an old house 
that strikes us as “ architectural”? though it may be almost wholly without 
architectural ornament ; and, in the very few instances in which modern buildings 
have been raised in the same fashion, the beholder at once feels that their 
generous regard for the far future is of almost as poetical a character as the aged 
retrospect of a similar house of the time of Henry VII or Elizabeth. . . . 
A house will look respectable, and something more than respectable, which has 
only the reality of being better than well. But consciousness is the life of art, 
and there must be a quiet rejoicing in strength, solidity, and permanence, to give 
these characters that power over the imagination which a work of art must have. 


But before we leave the prose I must again warn intending readers 
not to approach the essays by way of those upon individual writers, that 
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on William Barnes excepted. Despite his love for Coleridge, Wordsworth 
and Sir Thomas Browne, Patmore’s violence sometimes had disastrous 
play, and the uninstructed reader can hardly be expected to discern 
between the lines of these individual judgments a critical power that 
displayed an easy mastery only in its delineation of principles. Beyond 
that intense, if narrow, vision, his pen was apt to shy in any direction ; 
and his individuality was so strong that there is no single volume, though 
one could be made by selection, in which he did not offer needless 
hostages to misprision and distaste. But now, a hundred years after his 
birth, the superlative quality of his best work invites us to separate the 
incrustations from the ore, and if the verdict of his first centenary, which 
it is not our business to question but to record, places him among the 
minors, we have only to compare his qualities with those of any other 


writer similarly designated to see how rare a place he is already admitted 
to hold. 
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EDMUND GOSSE 


By JOHN FREEMAN 
I 


OSSEPERITY, to use an infant’s chance and happy coinage, 

is the quality which one is tempted to linger over, after a mental 

review of books with which familiarity has grown during 

twenty years’ reading without contempt ensuing. All sorts of 
things are involved or implied in the word, but they assemble quite 
naturally into an image that remains, at the end of this long staring, 
individual and human. Mr. Gosse himself has harped upon the gosseperity 
of his criticism, saying that his pathway through the maze of fifty years 
of letters has been a vibration to the appeal of certain elements ; and 
before defining these attractive elements it is proper to remember 
that the responsive vibration is avowedly though not very strenuously 
personal. 


If 


I speak of his criticism first because it is by this that he is best known, 
although there is something yet better. Not wholly a critic at large, he 
has yet worn the trammels of responsibility very lightly, so that they 
have been if not invisible, at any rate iridescent and graceful. He has 
always felt himself a representative writer, and his readers have come to 
regard him therefore as an institution, set up for the illumination of 
contemporary literature. His seriousness has been free from offence, 
free above all from that worst offence, self-consciousness ; and since 


literary self-consciousness is pleasant only in the very young, and. 


deplorable in seniors, Mr. Gosse is to be thanked for his example of the 
good manners which it is too daring to take always for granted in any 
view of contemporary writers. 
This is lowly and negative praise, perhaps, but criticism is commonly 
a lowly and negative practice and provokes reminiscence of the greatest 
of those who practised it, and who was so great because he was so bad 
a critic. I refer to Johnson, who wrote of the amiable Shenstone : 
Whether to plant a walk in undulating curves, and to place a bench at every 
turn where there is an object to catch the view ; to make water run where it will 
be heard, and to stagnate where it will be seen ; to leave intervals where the eye 
will be pleased, and to thicken the plantation where there is something to be 
hidden, demands very great powers of mind, I will not enquire ; perhaps a sullen 
and surly speculator may think such performances rather the sport than the 
business of human reason. 


Is it not an exact image of the traditional office of the critic ? Is it not 
his chief and easiest business to make water run where it will be heard 
and to stagnate where it will be seen, starred maybe with water-flowers 


~ 
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and stirred with the slow movement of swans ? Beyond this green-arrased 
enclosure and heavy air the wind of creation sweeps over vast tracts, 


_ but it is seldom that the diligent gardener leaves his shallow rivers and 


waterfalls and faces the vivifying airs without. Yet the speculator need 
not be surly, for there is delight in flowers and gardens as well as in 
hills and heavens, and criticism may yield at least its ingenuities and 
pleasant perversities, and a sweet-smelling intimacy of critic and audience, 
with anxious author hovering shade-like behind. Intimacy of a unique 
kind is indeed almost the best gift of criticism when we walk in these 
sinuous, herb-fringed ways, and nod and shake our heads in a kind 
contest of preferences and abhorrences. 

Leaving images, let us say that Mr. Gosse is a complete example of 
the type of critic here imagined, and that if there yet survives another 
and rarer kind of criticism than he has followed, and to which I must 
refer in a moment, it is a kind so little honoured in England that he is 
not to be blamed for shunning it. Nearly all his life he has been engaged 
in a vivacious commentary upon the best that has been uttered in imagina- 
tive literature, and he has spared but little for the lower orders of letters. 
He has preferred the best with a natural instinct, and if he has lacked 
anything conspicuously it is that wilfulness and assertion of a vehement 
and irrational pleasure which it is delightful to witness even when we 
cannot share it. Is it a fault ? If it is, Mr. Gosse has the compensation 
of being all the safer as a guide for those who love guides, and by being 
so sure a traditionalist he compels his few dissenting readers to try their 
defences afresh. 


Ill 


Perhaps it is best to look at his critical work under two aspects, for 
part of it is found in literary histories and formal biographies, and part 
in those happy character-studies for which we cannot be too grateful. 
Between the two, and falling I will not say precisely where, are those 
weekly exercises in urbane journalism, those punctually performed 
tasks, of which it would be true but inadequate to say that the best are 
too good for the sabbath mortuary, and that a collection provokes a 
lament that they must needs be so fragmentary. It is here as much as 


anywhere that you will find instances of your author’s wit, of that adroit 


phrasing, that smiling and acute precision, which comes partly from 
the long use of words, and partly from a perpetual conversation with 
wise and ingenious spirits. By no means a common gift, and in danger 
of appearing supercilious in its exercise, it is a gift that Mr. Gosse has 
used with such good humour that an occasional departure from good 
humour seems almost startling, and is all the more effective. Turn a 
collection of these Sunday Lessons at random and you will rejoice in 
‘“‘ the mean and flatulent society which surrounded ”’ Poe ; in the needed 
phrase concerning Miss Ashford (a forgotten recent discovery), “ It is 
almost as shocking that an infant should be vulgar as that a soldier should 
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be cowardly or a nun unchaste”; in the phrase concerning George 


= ee 


Wyndham, “ He moved like a greyhound among those heavy beasts of ; 


burden, our politicians ”; in the kindred image of 'Tolstoi, “ Intellectually, 
spiritually, during the close of his life Tolstoi was a hippopotamus 
rolling about in a clouded pool ”’ ; and in the ironically ambiguous phrase 
of Mrs. Asquith and her memoirs, ‘‘ You must love her ere to you she 


shall seem worthy to be loved.” These weekly essays are the mere 


marginal notes of a zealous mind, but one cannot treat them lightly 


because of their own lightness ; they lure wise men from golf and women 
from languor, and serve to annul the long divorce between literature 
and journalism. If this seems a great deal to say of such small articles, 
of others, the weightier essays that a publisher will one day be ranging 
with the ‘‘ works ” of Edmund Gosse, there is much more to be said, 
though little need to say it except for the sake of emphasis. Looking 
casually at the mere titles of a few among many, I recollect how well he 
has summarised the tendencies of modern English literature in a book 
published in 1898, half justifying his abrupt method by saying that the 
only way of approach is to regard literary expression in England as part 
of the history of a vast, living organism, subject to an obscure law of 
growth. True that nothing will justify his astonishing exclusion of Cobbett 
from such a survey, but even this may be overlooked (like an eccentric 
relation of whom it is agreed to say nothing, though you may think the 
more), because of the precision and “ velocity ” with which he removes 
you from one pinnacle to another. Rapid summarisation is among his 
best gifts—so rapid as to be heedless at times, as: when he strangely 
remarks that Macaulay’s essays have not the delicate, palpitating life 
of Lamb’s or Stevenson’s, and harsh at others, as when he jeers at 
Carlyle, whom he dislikes so much that he declines to give the correct 
title of one of his most famous books. This is both unfair and unusual 
in our author. But it would in turn be much less than fair to hover over 
these specks, and a better opportunity of valuing his work of this sort 
is afforded by his history of eighteenth-century literature, for he is more 
at home in a study of the formalising than the energising periods of our 
intellectual history. Thus he has concentrated upon Gray, in an edition 
of his poems and letters which pricked the attention of a later editor 
and called forth comments for our amusement. If Mr. Gosse had retorted 
upon his critic we might have been entertained with another case of 
“the reciprocal civility of authors” which is, as Johnson says, ‘‘ one 
of the most risible scenes in the farce of life.” Avoiding further digression, 
however, one thing must be said at once of his literary histories : he 
has never forgotten that it is literature he is dealing with, and neither 
through carelessness nor barbarous incapacity does he vex us by writing 
badly or dully, as certain literary historians have so rudely assumed the 
liberty of doing. Assuredly Mr. Gosse’s history of eighteenth-century 
literature has more of the true character of literature than most histories 
and a happier vivacity than most novels. If we find less to deplore in 
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_ Swift and more to delight in Pepys than our historian finds, it is but 
__ because of the unimaginable touch of time, while other pages, on Dryden 
and Pope for instance, by a more stable felicity are as true and just in 

1923 as they were in 1888. 

The critic of to-day is seldom heeded by the readers of to-morrow. 
Dryden, Johnson, Lamb, Hazlitt, Arnold, Pater and Leslie Stephen 
almost exhaust the names of critical essayists of the past who are still 
read as well as honoured. Criticism is indeed : 

Like the snowfall in the river 
A moment white—then melts for ever. 


It is seldom taken seriously enough ; the young are too enthusiastic or 
too cynical, and cannot see their subject in relation to personality and 
common life. Experience of life, steadiness as well as sensitiveness, 
humour as well as fondness, humbleness as well as scepticism, are needed 
in the critic of literature : how far they are indispensable in other arts 
I cannot presume to say. Something rocklike is wanted in the critic, 
with which to oppose the durable characteristics of the subject. Viewed 
thus, the task of criticism is assuredly one that Mr. Gosse may claim 
to have attempted with due equipment, and a degree of success which 
is acknowledged at once when we ask ourselves what satisfaction and what 
pleasure he has given us. 


IV 


Formal history, tracing a somewhat abstract development, is not 
Mr. Gosse’s best exercise in criticism. He needs and rejoices in a more 
personal study, found on a large scale in the Life and Letters of Fohn Donne, 
and on a smaller scale in Sir Thomas Browne, feremy Taylor, and even 
better, it seems to me, in the revival of the brief character study. The 
Donne is his most considerable attempt, the Browne one of the most 
charming, and they form but a fraction of his work. As Cobbett said of 

_ himself, for a man to write so much and write so well, “‘ there must be 
something more than genius: there must be industry . . . people 
must say to themselves, ‘ What wise conduct there must have been in 
the employing of the time of this man ! How sober, how sparing in diet, 
how early a riser!’’’? But Mr. Gosse has fallen far short of Cobbett’s 

gigantic immodesty, and told his readers nothing of his way of employing 
time, preferring to leave them to deduce what must be from what 1s. 
It is, indeed, a fault that a man who tells us so much of others and “ gives 
away ” his friends so candidly, though handling them with gentleness 
as if they were so many cruses of spikenard, should tell us so little of 
- himself and that little involuntarily and only as the exaction of our own 
acuteness. That he has written of his infancy only makes it more vexatious 
that he should say nothing of himself since infancy ; just as, when he writes 
of others, he neither pours himself out in sudden, splendid disregard 
of his immediate subject, nor confronts with his own character the 
character he portrays. Too loyal is his self-subdual for those who would 
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read their author as well as Ais author, and who, when charmed by some 


witty or sagacious phrase, some discovery of Sir Thomas or Jeremy 


: 


Taylor, of Swinburne or Patmore, cannot but cry out, “ But who is it: # 


that says so ? Who, who, who is Mr. Gosse ? ” 
Something autobiographical quite plainly appears in the Sir Thomas 
Browne, in the chapter touching that delicious medley, Vulgar Errors. 
Dissemble as he will the knowledge with which a long life has saturated 
him, and the scientific stain that touched him in his boyhood and still 
spreads a fading tinge upon his mind, something yet slips in, enabling 
him to comment most ingeniously upon Browne’s ingenuities and to 
look at his solemn speculations with a quick sense of the absurd. You 
are promptly reminded of Father and Son, and the small boy who stared 
so patiently through the miscroscope at watery miracles, when you find 
Mr. Gosse putting Browne right upon the optical system of lampreys 
and snails and demolishing his timid arguments in favour of basilisks : 
It appears that sailors and travellers were in the habit of bringing the skins 
of basilisks home with them from the tropics ; Browne speaks of these as “ artificial 
impostures,” but we may question whether they were not in some instances the 
skins of such iguanoid saurians as we have mentioned above. Very effective 
basilisks, however, could be constructed out of the dried bodies of thornback- 
rays, with their immense breadth of fin and winding snaky tail. 


It is an almost complete exception, however ; only when he is speaking of 
his contemporaries and friends, and even then sparingly, does he permit 
his own whims, affections, prejudices or detestations to melt the frosts 
of time. A man is known by the company he keeps, and Mr. Gosse can 
ask for no better fortune than to be known and judged by his friends. 
Henry James and Coventry Patmore, Swinburne and Stevenson, to win 
and even retain the friendship of these brilliant diverse beings, and of 
others still or lately with us, is a high felicity for mortal man ; nor are 
some of his subjects likely to gain finer tributes from any, friends or 
strangers, than Mr. Gosse has written. Written ? It is better to say drawn, 
for he has practised an art of literary portraiture which is one of the 
happiest labours of the brooding mind and is, indeed, not unworthy of 
comparison with the art practised by the haughty masters of the brush. 
A quick human concern sets Mr. Gosse’s pen tingling when he looks 
at a friend. His touch is gentle but never unnaturally docile ; without 
the fierceness of Carlyle or the sharp-toothed energy of Hazlitt, he yet 
has a sure and patient way of adding here a little and there a little, an 
anecdote, a suggestion, a speculation, until, at a sudden shake, the 
kaleidoscopic pieces leap of themselves into relation and verisimilitude. 
His method helps him to a greater success in the ‘‘ character ”’ of fifty 
pages than in the volume of five hundred, in the sketch of Swinburne 
in 1912 than in the formal biography of 1917. Hard will it be for the 
hastiest reader to forget this : 
He did not know fatigue ; his agility and brightness were almost mechanical. 
I never heard him complain of a headache or of a toothache. He required very 
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little sleep, and occasionally when I have parted from him in the evening after 
saying “ Good night,” he has simply sat back in the deep sofa in his sitting-room, 
his little feet close together, his arms against his side, folded in his frock-coat like 
a grasshopper in its wing-covers, and fallen asleep, apparently for the night, 
before I could blow out the candles and steal forth from the door. 


Or the opening paragraph of the George Eliot : 


In and after 1876, when I was in the habit of walking from the north-west of 
London towards Whitehall, I met several times, driven slowly homewards, a 
victoria which contained a strange pair in whose appearance I took a violent 
interest. ‘he man, prematurely ageing, was hirsute, rugged, satyr-like, gazing 
vivaciously to left and right ; this was George Henry Lewes. His companion was 
a large, thick-set sybil, dreamy and immobile, whose massive features, somewhat 
grim when seen in profile, were incongruously bordered by a hat, always in the 
height of the Paris fashion, which in those days commonly included an immense 
ostrich feather ; this was George Eliot. The contrast between the solemnity of 


ne face and the frivolity of the headgear had something pathetic and provincial 
about it. 


Of Henry James’s visible features he writes : 


His outward appearance developed in accordance with his moral and intellectual 
expansion. I have said that in early life Henry James was not “ impressive ; ” 
as time went on his appearance became, on the contrary, excessively noticeable 
and arresting. He removed the beard which had long disguised his face, and so 
revealed the strong lines of mouth and chin, which responded to the majesty 
of the skull. In the breadth and smoothness of the head—Henry James became 
almost wholly bald early in life—there was at length something sacerdotal. As 
time went on he grew less and less Anglo-Saxon in appearance and more Latin. 
I remember once seeing a Canon preaching in the cathedral of Toulouse who 
was the picture of Henry James in his unction, his gravity, and his vehemence. 
Sometimes there could be noted—what Henry would have hated to think existing 
—a theatrical look which struck the eye, as though he might be some retired 
jeune premier of the Frangaise, jeune no longer ; and often the prelatical expression 
faded into a fleeting likeness to one or other celebrated Frenchman of letters 
(never to any Englishman or American), somewhat of Lacordaire in the intolerable 
scrutiny of the eyes, somewhat of Sainte-Beuve, too, in all except the mouth, 
which, though mobile and elastic, gave the impression in rest of being small. 
All these comparisons and suggestions, however, must be taken as the barest 
hints, intended to mark the tendency of Henry James’s radically powerful and 
unique outer appearance. The beautiful modelling of the brows, waxing and 
waning under the stress of excitement, is a point which singularly dwells in the 
memory. 


It is the personality that engages him, rather than the work. No one 
has done better with Patmore, the small volume published in 1905 being 
in some respects a pure model of the literary portrait ; but the elucidation 
of Patmore’s daring metaphysic, and the study of his style and metrical 
genius, are tasks almost unattempted. With the Swinburne, again, there 
is a similar deficiency, and although it is a lesser lack in regard to the 
idea of the poetry, it is a sad lack in regard to Swinburne’s verse-form, 
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to which we are happily re-awakening now out of a long and heavy sleep. 


| 
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And as to Henry James, Mr. Gosse has given us a shining image of the © 


outer man in his most attractive relations, but of the inner man, of the 
singular spider-like psychologist who created What Maisie Knew and 
The Wings of the Dove, he has given us not the slightest hint, breathed 
not the shyest or slyest suspicion. To whom so much is given, of him 
is much required ; and although it is currish to cavil and plead indignantly 
for what is not vouchsafed, the plea persists until indignation subsides 
in despair. It is but a single instance of a habit, and at the risk of heathen 
repetition I regret that, here as elsewhere, the admirable essayist should 
have avoided considering the idea of creative art, the outline, shape, or 
harmony previsioned by every appointed writer. Mr. Gosse is certainly 
an acute critic, but his practice is as narrow as it is acute. If there is 
criticism of another kind, criticism that seeks the roots of the mountains, 
criticism that asks and suggests what is the place of art in life and what 
is the meaning of beauty, criticism that gropes for a relation between 
psychology and esthetics, the reader has perhaps no right to complain 
that Mr. Gosse has neglected it and preferred a native mode, and that 
he is merely cawing or chirruping when he hovers a moment over this 
spiny thicket, in an essay concerning Fluctuations of Taste. Commonly 
he does not utter questions, but passes through the world unchallenging 
and unchallenged. Neither theories nor passions knock at his bosom. 
What his authors have sighed in secret does not greatly disturb him, 
nor would his discretions disturb them. He is the least restless, the most 
contented of writers; he moves about in worlds unrealised, heedless 
of the clamours or the prostrations or the hewings and diggings of those 
who desperately seek another righteousness. Thus he has developed a 
blessed gift of taking things for granted, especially the things that others 
have broken their peace upon. He never perverts : simple things remain 
simple when he has said his say, and he does not try to prove that the 
simplicity is in reality a subtler complexity. His indeed is an enchanted 
ease, for he pretends not to remove difficulties which he has never met. 
He comments upon rather than interprets his subject. He has learnt of 
the eighteenth century all that it could teach him ; for though literature 
has not indeed been life to him, it is the microscope (the microscope 
again !) through which he has looked at life and attempted to follow its 
story. 


V , 


It is perhaps merely wilful to trace this avoidance of speculation and 
want of temerity to the early years of which Father and Son tells so much, 
yet that candid autobiography shows the small Edmund as the most 
dutiful of children, perfectly amenable, and so quietly suppressed as to 
be unconscious of suppression. Could it be that even then, in that patient 
pious little boy, something was done to death which not all the liberty 
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of after years has had power to revive ? The short-sighted child became 
and for years remained what his father wanted him to be—a disciple : 
_ as naturalist, painter of specimens, pietist, a disciple of his father. When 
_ freedom came he rejoiced in it, and rubbed shoulders with the world, 
an eager, excited youth rubbing against the great friendly commonalty 
of men ; but speculation had been strangled in his father and was still- 
born in him, and he could not recover what he had lost. 

He approaches most nearly to what it is still useful to call a criticism 
of life in a book begotten (surely !) under the influence of Landor ; I 
refer to the ironic fantasy of Hypolympia. This happy imaginary con- 
versation between gods in exile deserves a far wider public than it has 
ever won, and if a reader thinks it yields too clear an echo of Heine’s 
imaginative story, or of Richard Garnett’s Twilight of the Gods, I can 
only answer, so much the better. Here Mr. Gosse fingers lightly but 
never frivolously the hopes and misgivings which shape the path of life. 
Selene, searching for the nightingale she has just heard, is admonished 
by Phcebus, whom she will not hear : 

To comprehend it might even be to discover that it does not exist. Whereas 
to come here night after night, in the fragrant darkness, to see the unhallowed 
lump of fire creep out of the lake, to listen for the first clucks and shakes of the 
sweet little purifying song, and to watch the orb growing steadily more hyaline 
and lucent under its sway, how delicious ! The absolute harmony and concord 
of nature would be then patent and recurrent before us. My poor sister ! However, 
it is consoling to reflect that she is almost certain not to be able to find that bird. 


Irony, assuredly, is a quality which Mr. Gosse has developed for 
himself, a gift which the sedulous extortions of his youth could not kill ; 
and as distinct from unbarbed wit, of which there is much in this small 
book, it relates the mature critic without a purpose to the child bowed 
down with the purpose of others. ‘The wit is as far as can be from madness, 
or the comprehension of madness. He does not like what he calls the new 
poetry when he writes Hypolympta in 1900, nor the great, eccentric verse 
of Mansoul when he writes in 1921 ; rather does he seek to remind English 
poetry of its traditions and confine it like a lunatic in a Victorian strait- 
jacket. Thus it is that he has made no discoveries ; his geese are not 
swans: they are not even geese. aii im 

~~ He is not, if I may pursue and conclude this criticism of a critic, he 
is not one of those scholars who are the gross feeders of literature, gobbling 
down everything noisily and indiscriminately ; nor a worm boring into 
a subject and lying coffined in the perishing wood ; nor an adventurer 
setting out in his cockle-shell for a new America ; nor a Crusoe civilising 
solitude ; nor a Caliban haunting it and receiving the stranger with blows 
and abuse; he is not a new Christian calling men from the spirit’s or 
the mind’s destruction ; nor a quack persuading them that black is white 
and hypnosis is heaven ; he is not—to shake off these negative Furies— 
he is not anything wilder than a literary historian and portrait painter, 
of shrewd eye and deft practice, seizing and fixing rather than interpreting 
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and questioning the visible features, and using, for this purpose, the 
English language as though he loved it, having wooed and won it to his 
use through long assiduous years. 


VI 


Mr. Gosse’s most famous book is unlike the rest. Father and Son has 
stolen into men’s affections by achieving what all of us would like to 
achieve, and some few attempt—the portrait of his own childhood. It 
was overshadowed by his father, who in turn was darkened by a modern 
form of Calvinism that rose between him and the sun. The story is told 
simply and freshly in pages which increase their charm on re-reading. 
It has been thought that there was something the reverse of pious in the 
frank unveiling by a son of his father’s stern and oppressive virtues, 
even when it was remembered that the book was first published anony- 
mously. But it is right to remember also that Mr. Gosse did not seek 
shelter in anonymity, for nothing is said in Father and Son exceeding 
the candour of its author’s Life of Philip Henry Gosse, which preceded 
it by several years. There are episodes in Father and Son which are 
recited more circumstantially, and therefore better, in the formal Life, 
and the candour of the earlier confirms the honesty of the later book 
and so justifies our author completely, his choice being to write fully 
and frankly, or not at all. Happy for us was his choice, since it brought 
us his best book. 

It was a holy, unnatural childhood, not to be understood except by 
those who have known in early years the double isolation of piety and 
poverty. But Mr. Gosse does not sentimentalise, or exaggerate childish 
woes or joys. The sentimentalist’s error is popular, but gross. We were 
not so unhappy in childhood as now we think we were ; we had not yet 
learned our adult deluding arts of introspection. Looking back from this 
ignoble eminence of middle-age and comfort, we shrink from the thought 
of the very things that once gave us pleasure ; we were not fools then, 
but now, for we forget the singular capacity of the child for immuring 
itself from the world and living in a better world of its own ; we forget 
that in this at least the child was a poet. It woke to something new each 
morning, and if it went to bed in tears it was quickly consoled by memories 
and dreams. Our own distance from childhood, our inward sereness, is 
to be measured by the facility with which we conjure up a sentimental 
pity or envy for childhood. Mr. Gosse shows nothing of this modern 
folly. He looks back with comprehension, and his sense of an underlying 
conflict and invisible divergence in that narrow waveless circle of worship 
and work prevents his seeing tragedy only ; there was, he owns, an. 
extraordinary mixture of tragedy and comedy. He looks back and smiles 
and even when he cannot smile he is not bitter or vehement. He professes 
to have written the diagnosis of a dying Puritanism, a record of 
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_ educational and religious conditions, affecting not to see that he has 
written a beautiful idyll of childhood. 

He can smile because it is all so far off that it seems to have happened 
to someone else and left scarce a trace in himself. A dutifully subdued 
creature was this that hung his pale shaking blossoms against the dark 
wall of a father’s will, and rebellion was scarcely ever within his conscious 
thought ; but when he escaped to London he escaped into himself and 
at length disengaged himself from many of the first fatal influences. 
Of the religious child nothing seems to have survived in the man; he 
reversed the pilgrim’s progress and travelled from the world to come 
into this pleasant shining world. A new creature was born and nursed 
upon a humanism which he discovered for himself. What survived is, 
as I have already suggested, a touch of scientific habit and an intellectual 
timidity, together with an intense susceptibility to cruelty. The pages 
upon his mother’s physical sufferings, found in Father and Son and in 
the earlier formal Life, are so tenderly set that it is not easy to speak of 
them without spoiling ; and the same sensitiveness is shown in such an 
unexpected place as the Feremy Taylor. Here he praises Taylor’s work 
as being akin in spirit to that of the discovery of anesthetic surgery, 
and says it would be impossible to estimate the alleviation which the 
prose-poet’s tolerant theory of conscience has brought to multitudes 
of men—*“ the blessed anzsthetics which this great innovator introduced 
into the practice of religious surgery. What the world has gained in loss 
of pain is incalculable.’ Such a reference serves to link the older man 
with the young child, and flushes with sudden warm light the steady 
pages of a literary monograph. But the links are few and frail ; the writer 
we are looking at now has grown up somewhat strangely from the boy, 
and it is hard to believe that he was ever a child at all. Childhood itself 
died before the man was born ; but the man has drawn its remembered 
image and superscription, and made us thankful. 


VII 


Mr. Gosse’s first poems were published precisely fifty years since, 
and in a preface to the Collected Edition of 1911 he has spoken in modest 
and affectionate depreciation of his verses. “I put them forth with a 
strange timidity,” he avowed, and the whole volume presented the mind 
of a man who had already done his best work in another medium and 
was to perfect his prose habit in a yet more delightful activity. He explains 
the intellectual topography of his verse, indicating it with almost 
superfluous details : almost superfluous, because the poetry is of too frank 
a nature to darken origins and likeness. It is good enough to remind us 
of something yet better, for in his choice of subject, in his natural tendency 
to an equable, unstartling felicity, as well as in his love of English land- 
scape, his poetry is akin to the purest and happiest of Tennyson’s. 
Poetry has been a refuge rather than a passion ; it has had his reverent 
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ceremonial homage, but not his whole heart. Mr. Bridges is the poet 
that Mr. Gosse might have become, the poet of our native blessed land- 
scape, the poet of comely things, of conduct which is the whole of life. 
With a neat metrical ingenuity, and in the case of the Laureate with an 
exquisite and even excessive invention, both poets revive the accomplished 
and delightful formalism of Pope and the best of his contemporaries 
and early successors. Even the romantic echo which is heard so clearly 
in many of Mr. Gosse’s verses does not confuse the eighteenth-century 
suggestion. His most amusing work (to use Gilbert White’s term) is 
found in the most rigid of forms, the sonnet, with lines like : 

What can’st thou give to me or him in me? 

A name in story and a light in song ; 


or in this of the tomb of Sophocles : 
He awakes no more, 
Wrapped up in silence at the grave’s cold core, 
Nor sees the sun whirl round in the white dome ; 


and in the elaborated simplicity of : 
This lute has outsung Egypt ; all the lives 
Of violent passion, and the vast calm art 
That lasts in granite only, all lie dead ; 
This little bird of song alone survives, 
As fresh as when its fluting smote the heart 
Last time the brown slave wore it garlanded. 


Passages like these, perhaps, depend for their main attraction upon an 
assumed familiarity with a thousand things of the kind ; but the charm 
of ‘‘ Lying in the Grass” is an intrinsic and spontaneous charm. Had 
I space and leave to print the whole poem here no comment upon the 
rest would be needed, for it is representative: its scene is perfectly 
Gosse-like, and the moving figures are the natural figures of the scene— 
the three mowers and 
A fourth is mowing, and that fourth am I, 


and the children in the hay that “ dig themselves warm graves.” And 
not less characteristically, the scene is moralised without loss of attractive 
sincerity. For poetry, in the hands of this critic, is a great and unfailing 
civilising influence, and has nothing to do with wanton languors or stony 
rigours ; it echoes neither ‘‘ Laus Veneris”’ nor ‘‘ The Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell.’’ Others’ poetry may confound and shake us, but this 
confirms and mollifies. The most ruthless founder of a republic would 
not exclude Mr. Gosse. 


5°39 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“'TOM OF BEDLAM ” 
(To the Editor of Tur LoNpon Mercury) 


IR,—May I beg space to acknowledge briefly the additional notes on this poem 

contributed by your correspondents in the April and May issues, and also to thank 
the writers of three or four letters I have received privately ? They form pleasing evidence 
of the equally wide range of the poem, its admirers, and THE LONDON Mercury. 

I stated that I did not profess to have exhausted even the likely sources of variants, 
and am glad to have Mr. Hinton’s note on Ebsworth’s reprint of the Westminster Drollery. 
If he will look up Wit and Drollery, I think he will agree with me that it is a midden. 

Miss Ethel Seaton’s parallels are also interesting, but are no more than parallels. She 
and Mr. Taylor are doubtless right in suggesting that the correct epithet of the owl is 

lonely ” ; and Mr. Taylor’s quotation from Poe is welcome. The reference to Madge 
Wildfire’s fragment, adduced by Mrs. Mitchison, had already been pointed out to me 
by Mr. F. Waterfield. 

Lastly, I can assure Miss Silvia Robinson that I had investigated William Basse’s 
claim to have written Tom of Bedlam, and satisfied myself that if he wrote a poem of 
that name, it was not ours. Sir Harris Nicholas stated that Basse’s poem was the one 
that begins, “‘ Forth from my sad and darksome cell.”—Yours, etc., 


3 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. FRANK SIDGWICK. 


KINGSWAY, AFRICA HOUSE 
(To the Editor of Tue LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—Whilst it is gratifying to have work so ably appreciated as was Africa House in 
your May issue, nothing could be further from the facts than the following sentence : 


While we wonder at the skill of the architects of this building, it is desirable to remind 
ourselves that what faces the street is applied ornament, make-believe construction, 
artificial as the stage castle, though for cardboard, paste and canvas are substituted the 
permanent materials—stone and metal-framed glass. 


It has become so customary nowadays for steel to be used in the construction of the 
exterior of a building that even so distinguished a critic as yours must have fallen into 
the error of assuming that that method has been adopted in this case. 

The whole of the main and southern frontages are supported entirely upon the Doric 
columns and piers. They are of solid Portland stone and are exactly calculated to support 
~ the mass above. 

Such a method of construction goes back to the Classic ideal, proving conclusively 
that wherever a retail shop front is not a sine qua non, one can provide ample daylight 
and obtain all the support necessary for the base of a building of the maximum height 
without employing steel at all. From footings to roof there is nothing but what the front 
proclaims to support—the structure, yet few seem to realise how important a bearing 
this fact has upon the feeling of satisfaction and strength which this design produces. 

We consider that nothing has been erected in London in recent years which is less 
artificial than the two main facades of this building.—Yours, etc., 


TTREHEARNE & NORMAN. 


[Our critic and ourselves are delighted with the information and gladly apologise for 
the mistake.—EDITOR.] 
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SIR WALTER RALEIGH 
(To the Editor of THz LonpDoN Mercury) 


IR,—May I ask those friends and acquaintances of the late Sir Walter Raleigh who 

were in correspondence with him to let me have any letters they may have preserved 
or copies of them. In the case of originals every care will be taken and quick return made. 
A Memoir is in contemplation.—Yours, etc., 

4 Pembridge Gardens, London, W. 2. LucizE RALEIGH. 


THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK 
(To the Editor of THE Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—Peacock received his appointment at the East India House in 1819. In March, 
1920, he married. A daughter, Margaret, died in 1826. She was buried in Shepperton 
Churchyard. In Dickens’s Dictionary of the Thames (1893), under the heading of 
Shepperton, the following is to be read : 
““, . In the churchyard, also, is that rarest of all black swans, a pretty and graceful 
epitaph, which well deserves quotation : 


‘ Long night succeeds thy little day, 
Oh ! blighted blossom, can it be 
That this grey stone and grassy clay 
Have closed our anxious care of thee ? 


‘ The half-formed words of liveliest thought 
That spoke a mind beyond thy years, 
The song, the dance, by nature taught, 
The sunny smiles, the transient tears. 


‘ The symmetry of face and form, 
The eye with light and life replete, 
The little heart so fondly warm, 
The voice so musically sweet ; 


‘ These lost to hope, in memory yet 
Around the hearts that loved thee cling, 
Shadowing with long and vain regret 
The too fair promise of thy spring.’ 


“The grave is that of Margaret Love Peacock, a child of three years old, who died in 

1826.” 

Mr. W. H. Helm (to whom I am indebted for information), in his Thomas Love Peacock, 
says that the “ life together ” of Mr. and Mrs. Peacock ‘‘ was long and happy, though its 
happiness was greatly dimmed by the delicate health into which Mrs. Peacock fell after 
the death of her little daughter Margaret in 1826, and in which she continued until her 
own death in 1852.”’—Yours, etc., ; 

3 Rivercourt Road, Hammersmith. H. W. Hin. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


_ Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. Our 
. Contributor will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


LITTLE over a year ago the Grolier Club of New York, the most famous 
of American bibliographical societies, held an exhibition in commemora- 
tion of the hundredth anniversary of the death of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
No catalogue was issued at the time, but there has now been printed 

for the club a handsome octavo volume, of some one hundred and thirty pages, 
_ A Descriptive Catalogue of the First Editions of the Writings of Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
by Miss Ruth S. Granniss, Librarian of the Grolier Club, which is based on the books 
and papers exhibited last year. Naturally it was not possible to make the Club’s exhibi- 
tion absolutely complete, but Miss Granniss has added to the material there shown, 
and has given in her Catalogue descriptions of all Shelley first editions published in his 
lifetime, so far as they are known to exist. What is more, she has given notes of the 
known facts relating to Shelley’s lost publications, and she has added facsimiles 
of all the extant title-pages. ‘The collations given are ‘“‘as simple . . . as are 
compatible with the proper comprehension of the make-up of the books ” ; but in 
some particulars I should have liked them to be a little fuller. In particular some men- 
tion might well have been made in a bibliography of this importance to the signatures 
of the sheets of the books, the simple ‘“‘ octavo’ of the first edition of The Cenct, 
for instance, might have been expanded to “ octavo in half-sheets.” Bibliographies 
are not exclusively used by experts, and there are people who might easily be puzzled 
to explain why a book that is described as an octavo has only four leaves to each 
section instead of eight. However, this is only a minor point, and the fact remains 
that this Descriptive Catalogue is a remarkably good bibliography, which is made 
the more interesting by the section describing the manuscripts and letters which 
were exhibited, and from which many quotations are given. I myself am especially 
tantalised by the missing writings of Shelley. There are five of these: An Essay on 
Love (circa 1811 ?) ; Leonora (circa 1811 ?); A Poetical Essay on the Existing State 
of Things, 1811 ; Poem on a Féte at Carlton House, 1811 ; and An Address to the 
People on the Death of Princess Charlotte, 1817. On a top shelf in my study rests a 
bundle of about two hundred poetical tracts of the early nineteenth century, and these 
I have just hunted through with diligence and with hope—but alas! without 


success. 


N the February number of THE Lonpon Mercury I noticed the appearance of 
Mr. H. L. R. Swire’s Bibliography of Joseph Hergesheimer, and complained a little 
waspishly that I had not been told its price by the publishers. I have now received 
_ from them not only a note stating that the price of Mr. Swire’s book is $2, but also a 
copy of the second of their Centaur Bibliographies of Modern American Authors. 

- 'This is the work of Mr. Vincent Starrett, and it describes the writings of Stephen 
Crane. The price is $2.50 for the ordinary edition (300 copies) and $7.50 for each 
of the twenty-five numbered copies of the Edition de Luxe. ‘The publishers are the 
Centaur Book Shop, 1224, Chancellor Street, Philadelphia, U.S.A, There isa photo- 
graph of Crane by way of frontispiece, and the compiler has written an introduction 
“ On Collecting Stephen Crane.” Full collations are given of the first editions of all 
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Crane’s books, and there is a list of ‘ Critical Notices, Essays, and Appreciations in 
books.”’ The whole runs to forty-eight well-printed pages, and will no doubt prove 
extremely useful to collectors and admirers of Crane’s work, about which I have to 
confess an ignorance which some day I must set about mending. 


NE is so fully accustomed to regarding bibliography as the servant of literature 

that it is something of a shock to one’s equanimity to receive a volume showing 
that she is just as truly the servant of science, of history, or of any other study. 
Such a book, however, An Essay towards a Bibliography of the published Writings and 
Addresses of Woodrow Wilson, March 1917 to March 1921, by Mr. Howard Seavoy 
Leach, Reference Librarian of Princeton University, has just reached me. It does 
not make lively reading, but that was doubtless not the compiler’s intention. The 
book is really one for the historian, not for the literary man, but such magic is there 
in the blessed word “‘ bibliography ”’ that it has found its way to my table rather than 
to the table of someone more competent than myself to appreciate and appraise its 
merits. 


HE first part of Volume 20 of Book Auction Records has been sent to me by the 

publishers, Messrs. Henry Stevens, Son and Stiles, of 36 Great Russell Street, 
W.C. 1. It contains nearly 4,500 records of books sold during the period from 
October to December of last year. The sales covered are those which were held by 
Messrs. Sotheby, Messrs. Hodgson, Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, and Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, all of London ; by Messrs. Dowell of Edinburgh ; and by 
Messrs. Edmiston of Glasgow. An interesting section is that devoted to Bibles, and 
there is included, moreover, a long series of Baxter prints. This part is prefixed by an 
essay on Some Antiquarian Hampstead Booksellers, by Mr. E. E. Newton. 


ESSRS. SIDGWICK & JACKSON have sent me the following announcement 

of an important work which they have in the press, namely Part III of A 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Library of Samuel Pepys, in which the Provost of Eton 
(and late Provost of King’s College, Cambridge), Dr. M. R. James, deals with Pepys’ 
medizeval manuscripts : 


Dr. James follows the method employed in his other catalogues of MSS., chiefly 
those of the various College Libraries. Pepys’ collection of MSS. is as miscellaneous 
as that of his books. The Naval—or, as he called them, the ‘‘ Sea ”—-MSS. have 
already been catalogued by Dr. J. R. Tanner ; this forms Part I of the Pepysian Cata- 
logue, published in 1914. Dr. James, of course, is especially concerned with MSS. 
of the eighth to sixteenth centuries, though he includes five or six of the seventeenth. 
Certain volumes of English prose and poetry, including a Chaucerian collection, are 
well known. Pepys seems to have cared little for theology or law, but there are some 
curiosities in science, alchemy, and magic. 

Probably the two most interesting are a medieval sketchbook (a kind of copybook 
for decorators and illuminators of MSS.), which Dr. James considers is the only English 
one in existence ; and a scrapbook compiled by Pepys as part of “‘ My Calligraphical 
Collection,” subtitled “ Original Proofs of Antient Hand-Writing.” This consists of 
pages or smaller fragments cut from MSS. of the eighth to fifteenth centuries. Pepys 
noted that two of these magnificent excerpts, which belong to two famous early Gospels 
in the Durham Cathedral Library, were “a Present to me, from my most hon* and 
reverend Friends, the Dean & Chapter of Durham.” 


The second paragraph throws a lurid light on the manner in which beautiful manu- 
scripts have been treated, in the past, by those who have had charge of them. 
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I AM at present engaged upon compiling a bibliography of the first editions of 

Bi Oliver Goldsmith’s works. If any reader of these Notes could tell me of the present 

_whereabouts of a copy of the privately printed edition, 1765, of Edwin and Angelina, 

I should be infinitely obliged for the information. There was a copy of this very rare 
book in the Hehn sale, where it fetched 3s. 


ADDITIONS TO PUBLIC COLLECTIONS 


lec. British Museum has acquired a copy of a very rare play by R. B. Sheridan, 
St. Patrick’s Day ; or, The Scheming Lieutenant. A Comic Opera: As it is 
Acted at the Theatre-Royal, Smock Alley. Printed for the Booksellers, 1788. Probably 
this duodecimo, the first known edition, was printed at Dublin. It is possible, though 
not very likely, that there was an earlier London edition, for the play was first acted 
in London on May 2nd, 1775, and was repeated on several occasions. It was written 
for the benefit of the actor Clinch, who had played Sir Lucius O’Trigger in The 
Rivals. The copy now in the British Museum has been described in the press as 
_ apparently the only known copy. This, however, is not quite correct, for another 
copy was recently offered by Messrs. Pickering and Chatto as one volume in a set 
of first editions of Sheridan’s plays. 


NOTES ON SALES 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE on June 11th sold a set of 

The Gad’s Hill Gazette for the sum of £270. This paper was conducted 
between July, 1865, and January, 1867, by Master (now Sir) Henry Fielding Dickens, 
during his holidays, and it was printed on a small press given to him by W. H. Wills, 
who was one of Charles Dickens’s sub-editors on the Daily News. The Gad’s Hill 
Gazette was a chronicle of the doings of the Dickens family at Gad’s Hill, and Sir 
Henry Dickens, in a recent letter to the Observer, described himself as ‘‘ composer, 
editor, newsagent, printer, distributor, general clerk, and washer-up of the whole 
concern.” He disclosed, moreover, that the paper at one time had nearly a hundred 
subscribers, and that Charles Dickens himself wrote for it—once and once only. 
The great novelist’s contribution was an answer to a letter written to the Gazette 
by H. F. Chorley, the musician and musical critic. Other books in the same sale 
included a selection from the Duchess of Norfolk’s library at Arundel Castle. 


INETEEN picked books from the library of the late Earl of Carysfort are to 

be sold on July 2nd at Messrs. Sotheby’s. Many of these books are of the very 
first importance. There is, for example, one of the only two copies—a magnificent 
--one—of the “‘ Mazarin Bible ’’ remaining in private hands in Engiand. It is almost 
perfect in condition, and is of the very rare (and presumably earlier) issue, which has 
the rubric on folio 4a, and the line and a quarter at the beginning of Genesis printed 
in red. There is also a vellum copy of the first dated Bible, that printed at Mainz 
by Fust and Schoffer in 1462. Caxton is represented by five folio books : The Dictes 
or Sayengis of the Philosophres, 1477 (the first dated book printed in England) ; 
Chronicles of England, 1480 ; Talle of Olde Age, 1481 ; Higden’s Polycronicon, 1482 ; 
and The Ragall Book [about 1488]. Other extreme rarities are Dame Juliana Berners’s 
The Bokys of Hauking and huntyng and also of Cootarmuris, folio, printed at St. Albans 
by the schoolmaster printer in 1486 ; the first edition of the York Manual, quarto, 
1509 ; the second edition of the York Missal, folio, 1516; and the first edition of 
Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, folio, 1563. Moreover, there are copies of all four folios 
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of Shakespeare. That of the first folio is one of those which Sir Sidney Lee classes 
in his census as “ Class I., Division A, Perfect copies in good unrestored condition.” 
First folios of sorts are fairly common, of course, but copies of this sort are extra- 
ordinarily rare. The last lot in the sale is an example of the Kilmarnock Burns of 
1786, in the original wrappers and uncut save for the fore-edge of first four leaves. 


HE same auctioneers are to sell on July 3rd and 4th the library of Mr. Edward 
a Ce of Wykehurst Park, Haywards Heath, Sussex, which includes fine col- 
lections of the first editions of Byron, Dickens and Shelley. Among the Byron books 
is a fine copy in the original boards of the very rare Poems on Various Occasions, 
printed at Newark in 1807. This, of course, is not to be confused with the still rarer 
Fugitive Pieces of 1806, of which the poet destroyed all but two copies. Two other 
important Byron items are The Curse of Minerva, 1812, and Waltz : An Apostrophic 
Hymn. By Horace Hornem, Esq., 1813. Of the Shelley first editions the two rarest 
are An Address to the Irish People, 1812, and A Proposal for Putting Reform to the 
Vote, 1817. Other books in this sale are Cocker’s Arithmetic, 1678 ; Defoe’s Robinson 


Crusoe, the three parts, 1719-20 ; and Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, 1766. There . 


are also many books relating to Sussex, and many Bewick items. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


ESSRS. DULAU’S new list, number 103, issued from 34-36 Margaret Street, 

Oxford Circus, W. 1, contains some remarkably attractive “‘ association books.” 
There is, for example, at the price of £25, a volume in which are bound three works, 
one being Coleridge’s The Statesman’s Manual—A Lay Sermon, 1816, the copy which 
Coleridge gave to Charles Lamb, and there are also other books that belonged to 
Lamb or his sister. Another item that I notice is a copy of the Memoirs of George 
Psalmanazar, 1764, with an autograph letter of Psalmanazar’s inserted ; this is priced 
£10 1os., and for £40 may be had a collection of twenty-four volumes by or belonging 
to “ Lewis Carroll.”’ These include first editions of The Hunting of the Snark, 1876 ; 
Rhyme and Reason, 1883 ; The Wonderland Postage Stamp Case, with eight or nine 
Wise Words about Letter-writing, 1888, and of several others of Lewis Carroll’s books. 
Yet one more book I must mention from this catalogue, Bentley’s Dissertation upon 
the Epistles of Phalaris, 1699, inscribed “‘ John Locke ex dono Eruditissimi Authoris.” 
For this volume £5 5s. is asked. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 


— 
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_ A LETTER FROM NEW ZEALAND 
Auckland, March 6th. 


OOK publishing in New Zealand has had to struggle with three adverse 

factors : the smallness of the population, the cheapness of production in 

Britain and America, and the lack of interest among New Zealanders in 

books written about New Zealand. The average reader of fiction—and in 
New Zealand as elsewhere books to most people mean novels—prefers a story about 
London or Devonshire or Wyoming or Ruritania, to one about Auckland or Wellington 
or the sheep on a hundred hills at the back of the Canterbury Plains. He would 
probably explain to you that he is not particularly interested in a novelist’s concep- 
tion of the life that he sees about him, a life that seldom strikes him as romantic in 
any sense of the term. He is rather like the Londoner who refused certain refresh- 
ment on the ground that he worked where it was made. 

Publishing, therefore, is a restricted industry in New Zealand. There are a good 
many firms that do a little publishing now and then. From the office of the Auckland 
Star, for example, several valuable historical works have been issued. Early New 
Zealand and Defenders of New Zealand are in every newspaper office and public 
library. There is, however, only one firm that is engaged regularly and on a large 
scale in the publishing business, and that is Whitcombe and Tombs. This firm, 
which has done a very creditable amount of pioneering work in Australasian pub- 
lishing, owes its position largely to the brains and enthusiasm of the late Mr. G. H. 
Whitcombe. Beginning in a small bookshop in Christchurch, he came to direct a 
business that had branches in all the cities in New Zealand, in Melbourne, and in 
London. It was he who developed the publishing department as distinct from the 
less risky bookselling side. He was a keen man of commerce, but publishing was his 
hobby, and it was a good thing for the struggling literature of Australasia that he 
brought to it something more than an eye for profit. The New Zealand books put 
out by the firm embrace fiction, poetry, essays, history, biography, instruction for the 
farmer, natural history, travel, and a large variety of school publications, in which 
department it holds its own well with English publishers. In fiction and essays the 
output has been very small, but the rapid absorption of the first edition of the 
recently published Rambles in Bookland, by Mr. Charles Wilson, Parliamentary 
librarian, is an encouraging sign. Poetry is in better state, as witness the three volumes 
of Gleanings from Australasian Verse, edited by Miss Mary E. Wilkinson, but the 
poverty of the demand checks enterprise. The most popular books with literary pre- 

~ tensions are those dealing with the history of the country, the richness of its plant 
and bird life, and the wonders of its scenery. Reprints of Maning’s classic, Old New 
Zealand, sell steadily. Hawazk1, the Original Home of the Maort, by the late S. Percy 
Smith, the leading work on the origin of the Maori, is now in its fourth edition. 
Plants of New Zealand, by R. M. Laing and Miss E. W. Blackwell, combines scientific 
accuracy with literary graces and beautiful illustrations. A recent undertaking of the 
firm has been the publication for the Government of the official history of New 
Zealand’s part in the Great War, and the first editions of the various volumes have 
been issued, thanks to a State subsidy, at below cost price, so that the books may 
be within reach of many of those who fought in the war and relatives of living and 
dead. The prices of war books in England make one wonder how many of those 
who fought and those who mourned can afford to possess copies. The volume on 
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the operations in France, by Colonel Stewart, Professor of Classics at Canterbury 
College, has been highly praised by English papers and service journals for its fullness 
and balance, its judgment, and its literary qualities. ; 

The Government is also a publisher, and it is in the midst of a work of national 
importance. This is the long overdue official history of the wars between Europeans 
and Maoris in the period 1845-1872. These wars were tiny affairs compared with 
the great wars of the nineteenth century, but they are an essential part of New 
Zealand history, and are rich in military and romantic interest. On the one side was 
a noble race of savages, fierce but chivalrous, born poets and orators as well as 
warriors, highly skilled in the science of war, fighting in great part in defence of their 
lands and way of life. On the other was the might of an Empire, red-coated regulars 
of the Imperial Army, warships and naval brigades, artillery, and regiments of white 
settlers, who, like the pioneers of North America, had to throw down axe and spade 
and grasp a gun. The terrain of the fighting was often highly romantic, with its dense 
bush, swift rivers, and wide stretches of rugged mountain country. The British 
forces experienced many a check and soon came to have a profound respect for their 
enemy. It was a testing period for the pioneer, in which (in the parts of the colony 
affected) he had to fight to retain his hold on his lands. The wars ended in the 
defeat of the Maori, but not in his humiliation or destruction. Mutual respect had 
been engendered, and even affection was not lacking. The Maori was admitted 
to an equality not paralleled anywhere else in the Empire, and his destiny seems 
to be, not slow dissolution, but absorption. All these things must colour the 
literature and art of New Zealand. Strange to say, however, although many books 
were written about the wars, a full connected story embodying results of a careful 
consideration of all data was not undertaken, and time took a heavy toll of Maori 
and pakeha participants. A few years ago, however, the Government awoke to a 
sense of its responsibilities, and fortunately appointed as historian of these wars 
the man best fitted to do the work. Mr. James Cowan is one of the leading authorities 
on the Maori, and has an easy and vivid style. The first volume of the history, The 
New Zealand Wars and the Pioneering Period, was recently issued. 

In the field of imaginative literature the prospects of the aspirant are very dim. 
The amount of fiction published in New Zealand is negligible, and the owner of a 
bulky manuscript is separated by the width of a world from the English publisher. 
Besides, this is a small and remote Dominion, and London can hardly be blamed 
if it doubts the probability of a story of New Zealand life appealing to the British 
public. Distance, indeed, is a most serious obstacle to a New Zealander’s success in 
either journalism or literature in England. The writer is too far away to grasp the 
skirts of passing events, and unless an agent is employed, months elapse between 
rejection by one editor and consideration by another. Some New Zealanders have 
taken their courage in their hands and wooed fortune successfully in London. The 
late H. B. Marriott Watson (by birth an Australian) was educated from a New 
Zealand parsonage before he went to London as a young man. His Web of the Spider 
is a breathless “ thriller ” of the Hauhau rebellion period of the Maori Wars, and 
conveys, among other things, a really impressive idea of the mystery of the primeval 
forest. Katherine Mansfield (also, alas, ‘ the late ’’) used in one or two of her short 
stories material from her native land. To New Zealanders At the Bay was easily 
identifiable. Her description of the seaside resort at summer dawn—the damp bush, 
the enfolding mist, the whispering sea, the old shepherd, and the sheep that “ ran 
forward in little pattering rushes ”—is unforgettable. Among other New Zealand 
writers who have succeeded in launching fiction into the great world may be mentioned 
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Mr. William Satchell, Mr. Arthur Adams, the lady who uses the pen-name of G. B. 
Lancaster, Mrs. Edith Searle Grossmann, and Miss Jane Mander. In Tussock Land 
Mr. Adams gives us whiffs of the pure dry air that blows over sheepland in South 
Island hill country, but the story is half Australian. G. B. Lancaster writes with 
remarkable power and wealth of detail of hard and dangerous work with sheep and 
cattle on hill stations where snow is an enemy, but she gives the impression of 
trying to out-Kipling Kipling. Intellectually Mrs. Grossmann stands first among New 
Zealand novelists ; Hermione, a story of Australian and Old World life, must be one 
of the most powerful and most painful novels that the feminist movement has 
produced. The Heart of the Bush is an over-sentimentalised tale of back-country life in 
New Zealand, in which a delicately nurtured girl fresh from European experiences, 
chooses to marry for love and be a sheepfarmer’s wife. The contrast and clash 
between culture and sheltered ways on the one side and the demands of pioneering 
life on the other are also dealt with in a promising story by the latest New Zealand 
novelist, Miss Jane Mander. The Story of a New Zealand River, a tale of the timber 
industry in the north of New Zealand, contains some excellent writing. The pushing, 
efficient, vulgar, non-moral timber-getter, is well contrasted with the gentlemanly 
Englishman and his mother who live quietly in what is an oasis of culture in the 
wilderness. Miss Mander’s chief fault is her obsession with sex; a little more 
reticence would do her no harm. Her second book, The Passionate Puritan, is 
so inferior to her first that one looks forward to her third with a little anxiety. 
The hard lot of the wife in the country is naturally a favourite subject with 
New Zealand writers. From the first, when women from England, many of whom 
had never soiled their hands before, were set down in isolated bays and on lonely 
hills, this has been a social condition that could not be ignored. Tragedy may take 
several forms—premature death, which in town might have been thrust away, years 
of toil and care that destroy beauty and health, or, more subtle, separation from 
things previously cared for and the impossibility of getting them for the children. 
It is not surprising that New Zealand novelists should be preoccupied with 
country life, and that they should write long descriptions of scenery. Indeed, one 
suspects that the extraordinary loveliness and variety of the New Zealand landscape 
lures the novelist away from the sterner and more difficult tasks of narrative and 
character drawing. The New Zealand novel is also deficient in humour. The town 
life of New Zealand and the comedy of colonial manners await exploitation. If one 
could be sure that ‘‘ New Lindsey,” the scene of Half a Hero, was meant for New 
Zealand, it might be said that Anthony Hope had used this material brilliantly. The 
opening chapter, where the Labour leader arrives at Government House in obedience 
to a summons to form a Ministry, is delightfully done, and serves as a guide to the 
_aspiring New Zealand novelist. ‘The whole field is illimitable—the many aspects of 
~ pioneering life ; the impact of English character on colonial conditions ; contact with 
the Maoris ; the decline of English ‘“ county families ” and the rise of the immigrant 
labourer’s family to wealth and social position ; the hard struggle on many dairy 
farms with their overworked mothers and children ; the rapid growth of towns and 
the humour of their “‘ society ” ; and politics with their highly democratic atmosphere 
and parochial tendencies. The gold-diggings in Westland, to which thousands of 
men rushed to win wealth from a region of heavy bush and swift rivers between 
snow-clad Alps and open ocean, contained a rich store of that romance that made 
Bret Harte famous. The heyday of the West Coast, however, is now many years 
distant, and no Bret Harte has arisen to do justice to its story. 


ALAN E. MULGAN 
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PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY DUNCAN GRANT. 
The Independent Gallery 


T is from the paintings by Steer and Gertler at the Goupil Gallery, by John 

at the Alpine Gallery and by Duncan Grant at the Independent Gallery, and 

not from the Academy, or the London Group, or The New English Art Club, 

that should be chosen what the daily newspapers like to call the “‘ Pictures of 
the Year.” From each of the former exhibitions one could select pictures which 
might, unwillingly, deserve this title. ‘There is more than one picture at Mr. Duncan 
Grant’s exhibition which one would like to see installed in some place where it 
would be available for more prolonged study than is possible in the course of a short 
exhibition. But this is particularly the case with No. 8, The Hammock, the most 
ambitious and at the same time the most arresting picture there. One feels that the 
artist has brought together the results of many past experiences and experiments, 
organising them into a rich, lucid and coherent whole. Familiarity may reveal weak- 
nesses ; but the dominating impression is one of sustained mastery. The subject, in 
the abstract, is simple and of everyday ; a garden by a river, a woman, foreshortened, 
in a hammock, and children playing round her. But in the picture this general subject 
has been transfigured by the poignant emotion of the artist and has become both 
more intensely real and profoundly imaginative. The emotion is one of deep lyrical 
rapture. Colour and the warmth and varied light glowing in the colour play the 
most prominent part in the expression. This fact is vividly shown by a comparison 
of the pencil study with the actual picture. The study is drawn in terms of paint 
and has little value of its own. It should not, however, be concluded that the picture 
is merely a mosaic and that Mr. Grant is purely a pattern maker. That is the fallacy 
of the abstractionists. The colour expression is about the subject, the many hued 
water, the garden, the woman in the hammock, the children and the summer, and 
the essence of its beauty is its truth to experience ; not the experience of utility, but 
of feeling. 

Mr. Grant has several imitators, and other painters, though not imitators, betray 
similar influences. Mr. Roger Fry, for instance, is not an imitator, but there are 
affinities between his work and that of Mr. Grant. The one, however, is the work 
of an accomplished scholar, the other of an original sensibility. Both artists have 
painted Madame Lydia Lopokova, visualising her as a reminiscence of Ingres. 
While Mr. Fry has produced a poor and purely derivative portrait, Mr. Grant has 
produced a charming variation on Ingres, combining the latter’s sense of form with 
his own sense of colour. It is an exquisitely delicate picture which is none the less 
valuable because it is not an important portrait. 

While the work of Mr. Grant’s imitators—for instance, of Mr. Keith Baynes—is 
inclined to be worried and muddy without any obvious purpose, there is nearly 
always in Mr. Grant’s pictures a hint of some struggling significance. The effect of 
the distant mountains in No. 10 is very incomplete, but there is a suggestion which 
may be realised more fully in some later painting. The justification of work of this 
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__ kind is in the future results, but so many so-called experiments are blind alleys 


from the start. In other landscapes the significance is more completely crystallised, 


notably in the delightful Thames, No. 27, and in Nos. 16 and 22. These evince 


oe 


unmistakably that quality which is frequently said to be indefinable and in the 


same breath is tentatively defined as originality, individuality, beauty, or genius. 


CARICATURES BY MAX BEERBOHM. Leicester Galleries 


Mix BEERBOHM still stands unrivalled in contemporary caricature, and the 
younger colleagues whom, in one cartoon, he depicts wondering how long the 
“veteran exile (Max himself) will go doddering on,” should rather be depicted 


_ staring in envious amazement at the veteran’s continued vitality. Max Beerbohm has, 


of course, changed a little with the times ; but, in my opinion, this change is not 
something to be deplored : it is, rather, a sign of vitality. ‘The former gentle carica- 
turist now breaks out into occasional satire, and although the British newspapers 
do not like satire, it is probably the kind of “‘ humorous ” art which we most need. 
A little of what the newspapers squeamishly dub “ bad taste ” is far less harmful 
than a lot of hypocrisy. Max Beerbohm’s delicate poking fun at eccentricities 
belonged peculiarly, though not exclusively, to the polished ‘nineties. The present 
raw state of transition calls for something more drastic and fundamental. When he deals 
with his types of the ’seventies, Max Beerbohm can be deliciously reminiscent, and 
this series will, of course, please everybody. He can also, as it were, welcome into the 
last century, as belonging to it at any rate, in outward aspect, Mr. Lytton Strachey and 
Mr. Aldous Huxley. And there are several other witty caricatures of contemporaries. 
But when he reflects on the recent war and the Bolsheviks and some others he loses 
a little of his kindliness. Why not ? The important question is whether this partial 
hardening in sentiment has affected the quality of the art. The series of cartoons 
commenting on the relations between England, France and Germany during the 
last century is very unequal, although occasionally excellent ; for instance, the 
cartoon of the 1840’s, and the figure of France to-day. The anti-Bolshevik cartoon 
is not half so good as it might have been ; but the progress of Edward VII. is a fine 
pictorial satire. This judgment concerns the merits of the series of cartoons as a 
piece of phantasy, and does not affect the question of the expediency of its exhibition 
now. 1 do not include among the satirical cartoons the amusing drawing of the 
Prince of Wales’s tardy wedding. This is a piece of light fun to which, I should have 
thought, no one in his senses could have raised the slightest objection. 


HOWARD HANNAY 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


ENGLISH DIARIES: A REVIEW FROM THE SIXTEENTH TO THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. By ArtHur Ponsonsy, M.P. Methuen. 21s. 


A MID-VICTORIAN PEPYS: LETTERS AND MEMOIRS OF SIR 
WILLIAM HARDMAN. Edited by S. M. Exuis. Palmer. 253s. 


LETTERS OF STEPHEN REYNOLDS. Edited by Harotp Wricut. The 
Hogarth Press. 16s. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR HUBERT HERKOMER, R.A. By J. Saxon 
Mitts. Hutchinson. 24s. 


R. ARTHUR PONSONBY has been happily inspired in the task he has 

just ended of collecting under one cover, with a running commentary, all the 
English diaries he could come by. I had not realised that there were so many, and 
evidently he has not realised that there are a good few more. Beginning with King 
Edward VI, and ending with the so-named Barbellion, he reviews 120 of them, 
and has examined, he says, a score or so of others. There are some which he must 
have examined whose absence is inexplicable. Why is the Journal to Stella not 
here ? Because Swift was an Irishman ? But he was not. He was a Yorkshireman, 
and wrote the Journal in England. Why is Tom Moore’s left out ? He was an Irish- 
man who did not live there, and wrote about England in England. Why is Lady 
Ann Clifford’s left out ? Why Maria Hare’s ? And why, in the name of ali that’s 
wonderful, is Dorothy Wordsworth’s left out ? To me that is unmerhért. On every 
ground, except that of length, it is the best diary in our language. It is the only 
one we have which can be called literature : it is in itself a poem. Self-unfolding 
can go no further ; neither Wordsworth nor Coleridge can be understood without 
it. These are ground enough. Obliquity does extraordinary things, as the mediums 
and conjurers have found out to their advantage. It may lead a deliberate observer 
into seeing everything that goes on at a séance except the one thing which he went 
to see. It may lead a man to cast a tragedy and leave out Hamlet. It has led Mr. 
Ponsonby into debating whether Fanny Burney or Caroline Fox is our best woman- 
diarist and to forget the Journal of Dorothy Wordsworth. 

Never mind. Everybody can’t do everything, and no other body is likely to leave 
her out. We have much for which to be grateful to Mr. Ponsonby, and chiefest, 
as I feel, for opening to us in part and for the first time one of the diaries (there 
were two, if you please) of the Ladies of Llangollen, whose story, it is plain, can 
never be accounted for until the whole of each of them is given to the world : 


“Sep. 18. Rose at seven. soft morning inclined to rain. went the rounds after 
Breakfast. Our shoes from Chirk. vile. scolded Thomas for growing fat. from 
ten till one writing and reading (La Rivalité) to my beloved. She drawing. spent 
half an hour in the shrubbery. mild grey day. from half past one till three reading. 
from four till seven read to my Sally finished La Rivalité began Warton on Milton. 
in the shrubbery till eight. Powell returned from Wrexham. no letters. eight 


till nine read Esprit des croisades. papered our Hair. an uninterrupted delightful 
day.” 


What an enthralling document—how it lets in the light! Lady Eleanor Butler 
{the writer) was thirty-three, Miss Sarah Ponsonby seventeen, when the pair of 
them ran away with each other to Plas Newydd, where “‘ they remained together for 
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over fifty years, never sleeping away from home for a single night.” There was love 
on both sides which persisted until the end. Lady Eleanor was nearly ninety when 
_ she died, and Miss Ponsonby followed her in three years’ time. It is to be hoped 
that Lord Ormonde, the owner of the MS., will do his duty to his fellow-prisoners, 
and comfort us with the assurance that, queer fish as we believe ourselves, there have 
been queerer fish. 
But any diary which is not rhetorical lets some kind of cat out of the bag. The 
Ladies’ immediate forerunner in Mr. Ponsonby’s collection is one Strother, of 


unknown Christian name, a draper’s young man in York in 1784. He perhaps 
reveals more than he intends : 


“Sold very little this morning—only taken 6s.——came in with haughty spirit 
and pedantic manners. . . . Hum’d a tune or two all the while my corn pained me 
greatly ... read the Spectator . . . (measuring cloth). For the future I shall 
measure by the selvage tho’ not agreeable to the strictest rules of honesty... .” 


The young man endears himself by such work. It was given to the public in 
1912 from the MS. in the British Museum, where it deserves its place. 
Caroline Fox’s diary was published in part in 1882. It is quite new to me and 
excellent reading, though not such as to deserve the high praise Mr. Ponsonby 
gives it. He thinks that the writer “stands first among English women diarists.” 
Is it really possible that he has not heard of Dorothy Wordsworth ? When he turns 
to rebuking the Editor of the diary for only putting forth extracts and for hoping 
“that nothing shall be found in these pages which should seem like drawing aside 
the curtains that ought to be left covering the inner life of all” I am thoroughly in 
agreement with him. ‘‘ We are always coming across these curtains,” he says, “ and 
we must frankly confess that from the point of view of a reader they are a nuisance. 
The inner life is the very life we want to hear about.” Of course it is ; and yet we 
find Lord Rosebery, of all people, commenting upon one of the most illuminating 
diaries extant in English to the effect that its writer, William Windham, “ unhappily 
was fated to be something of a suicide, for he dealt an almost mortal blow to his own 
reputation. For we cannot doubt that it would have stood much higher but for 
his diary.”’ All that can be said of that ineptitude is that if the reputation of a states- 
man cannot afford his revelation as a human being, we should do well to write our 
history-books out of Hansard and the Morning Post. Windham was a man of high 
principle and great talent, but his diaries show him to have been a thing much 
more delicate and wonderful, a soul in the presence of its naked self. We all find our- 
selves in that pass, “‘ whiles ” ; and company like Windham’s is reassuring. 
Perhaps we shall never be able to cope with the French in the way of diary 
literature, never find a Pierre de I’Estoile for our sixteenth century, nor a d’Ormesson 
for our seventeenth, nor a Dangeau to reveal to us the ineffable tedium of a Court; 
but we are not at the end of our discoveries yet, and Mr. Ponsonby’s book was out 
of date before it was struck off. Farington came out this year ; there are Mr. Blunt’s 
journals and the exorbitant Colonel’s to rise, or to fall, to their right places. ‘There 
will be others, I doubt not. We shall do very well. 
_ Sir William Hardman’s journal-letters to his friend Holroyd are good enough to 
stand without a catchpenny title. There was nothing of Pepys in the worthy Philistine. 
He did not even write a diary. Both lived in London, worked, took their pleasure ; 
each had a wife. Yes, and there are rivers in Macedon and rivers in Monmouth, 
and salmon in both. It is the more annoying because the letters are capital in their 
way, with the full and plain flavour of their time—the blend of sentiment, prejudice 
and common sense, the final judgment upon everything in Heaven or under it, 
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the summary appeal to the schoolboy, established by Macaulay and upheld by The 
Saturday Review—much as you find it in Browning’s poetry and Dickens’s later 


novels. 

‘In 27 Gordon Street we are about to make great alterations. We are going to 
take away the folding doors in the Drawing-room, and in fact we shall remove the 
entire partition between the two rooms. We shall then paper the walls with pink, 
white and gold, introducing the pink and gold into the cornice. In doing this we are 
taking a very bold step, as people are always nervous about colour in Drawing-rooms. 
I am having a paper prepared to my own taste... .” 


Or again : 

‘A meeting of ladies, with a male (and I believe noble) president, has been held 
for the purpose of abolishing Crinoline. This is a futile sort of measure to adopt, and 
has given great cause to the ungodly to revile. Crinoline will never be extinguished 
by public meeting and female combination. The girls of our time like to show their 
legs . . . I don’t see why they should be interfered with ; it pleases them, and does 
no harm to us! I speak for married, not single men.” 


The dots indicate Mr. Ellis’s discretion, which might, in places, have been more 
freely exercised. Hardman shared the Rabelaisian gusto of his friend George Meredith. 
The letters range from 1859 to 1863, and no doubt there are more to come. The 
Prince Consort died, the Prince of Wales visited America, the Civil War rent the 
States, Hardman itched for a war with ‘‘ those blasted Yankees,” and was not far 
from being gratified, Bishop Colenso doubted the Deluge, Lord Westbury dismissed 
Hell with costs, Martin Tupper hailed Princess Alexandra as our ‘‘ Most welcome 
Wand’rer”’ and despatched to her 50,300,000 welcomes more, the ‘Thames 
Embankment was begun, and the Underground Railway opened. Of these things 
we may read with Hardman’s relish. 

Stephen Reynolds made an experiment which many women have made for the 
sake of love, but very few men, if any. He forsook his own people and had himself 
adopted by the Iberians. In the Letters now published, though he protests a good 
deal, we do not learn the whole story, and probably never shall. While I have 
very much sympathy with him, I own that I doubt of his success. For one thing, 
it did not enhance his style. His letters are peppered with expletives, which, in my 
experience, the better sort of Iberians are shy of using. He was an able man, and 
a good writer who would have been the better for severe pruning. He never quite 
knew when to leave off hammering a nail. He combined the practice of Literature 
with that of fishing ; he plied for hire upon the Sidmouth beach, and lived in amity 
with his fellows and neighbours. All that he did got upon his nerves, and the strain 
is apparent in his irritable letter-writing. When the War broke upon us he was 
drawn into the the defence of West Country fishermen, and was made an Inspector 
under the Board. That was too much for him. Its success with the Board depended 
upon his being an amateur, and among the fishermen too. One reads a despair stoical, 
but hardly to be mistaken, in his letters. He was a sufferer from neurasthenia from 
the beginning, and died of pneumonia upon that. 


MAURICE HEWLETT 
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-_ THE RIDDLE AND OTHER STORIES. By Wa ter DE LA Mare. Selwyn 
and Blount. 7s. 6d. 


FANTASTICA. By Rosert Nicuoits. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


THE CREAM OF THE JEST. By James BrancH CapeLt. Bodley Head. 
7s. 6d. 


THE RETURN OF THE HERO. By Micuaet IRELAND. Chapman and Dodd. 


6s 

lesa: volume of stories by Mr. de la Mare is a further course of that feast in 
which Peacock Pie is one of the side-dishes. The Mad Prince has stopped 
singing in order that the Count (who is also a little mad) may tell us a few tales. 
There are moments in which, suddenly moonstruck, we see—let us say—some 
rather eccentric old lady, with a long face, a big head and an enormous appetite, 
as something gigantically evil, monstrous, a corroding spirit ; and for a few seconds, 
the homely and comforting reality we have built about ourselves crumbles, and we 
are children again in an infinitely larger, brighter and yet more sinister world. 
Such moments are the little doors through which we pass into the world of Mr. de la 
Mare’s stories. He is not, however, one of those writers who by innumerable sleights 
lure us to the edge of things, confront us with the hearing and crawling darkness 
for a moment, and then whisk us away again. He does not do this simply because 
he is himself on the edge of things all the time ; his world runs obliquely away from 
the one that most of us make for ourselves ; and he has only to bring before us 
a charwoman as he conceives her, and make us accept her, to be able to follow on 
with any horror or lovely myth without any further question from us, his readers. 
This, I take it, is to have a creative imagination, like Dickens ; and it is an odd 
fancy but not, I hope, one that is too trifling to be set down here, but I feel that 
this world of Mr. de la Mare’s is, as it were, the other half of the Dickens’ world, 
the poetical, mysterious, aristocratic half that Dickens, with eyes fixed on the 
democratic, humorous, melodramatic elements in it, never gave us. Perhaps 
Mr. de la Mare’s charwomen and cooks (. . . . ‘‘ Come like a new-begotten 
bride you must in a white gown, and a wreath of lilies or rorringe-blossom in your 
hair, same pretty much as I made for my mother’s coffin this twenty years ago, and 
which I wouldn’t do now not for respectability even” . . .) indicate the place 
where the two halves meet. When we remember that he is a subtle and conscientious 
artist, who scorns the cheap tricks, the literary trap doors and red fire, of so many 
writers who peer into the unknown, Mr. de la Mare’s audacity in these stories 
seems truly astonishing. Think of Seaton and his monstrous aunt ; the queer tree 
and the queer artist and, queerer even than these, the visiting Fruit Merchant ; 
the ghostly domestics in Out of the Deep ; the amazing decline and fall of Lispet, 
Lispett and Vaine ; and the other strange matter. How are all these queer chestnuts 
_ pulled out of the fire ? To explain it all would, of course, be to explain everything 
in art and outside it ; but we may profitably notice a few of our author’s sleights. 
We may notice, for example, the way in which he prefers to deal only with those 
on whom the world’s burden of affairs presses most lightly, the very young and 
the very old, and those whose reason has been fretted away and whose common 
faculties have fallen into desuetude. By thus choosing his personages (he sometimes 
makes a bad choice and only carries it off by sheer force ; thus, for example, his 
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Fruit Merchant in The Tree is really a bad fairy and not an elderly wholesale — 
greengrocer), he boldly eliminates at one stroke all the common relations and affairs 
of life, the bracing response to reality ; and, further, by carefully choosing his setting, 
such as the decaying house and garden in The Bird of Travel or the strange salt and 
windy coast in The Creatures ; by doing this, he brings those moments to which — 
I have already referred and the queer little emotions that cluster about such moments 
to the forefront of existence. There is then, I repeat, no transition, nothing of the — 
usual attempt to pass from common daylight to spiritual twilight ; the necessity for — 
such a transition has been obviated ; we must accept everything or nothing. And in 
order that such complete acceptance should be easy, the stories are presented to 
us in a style that has a curious charm of its own, and is, moreover, exactly suited 

to its author’s general purpose. No matter who the narrator may be (and we are 
often given a second narrator, a story within a story, in order that there may be 

a double filtering), the style is much the same. Here is a typical passage : 


.... At that very moment birds of a peculiarly vivid green sheeniness were hovering 
and dipping between the deep blue of the sky and the mountainous blossoming. 
Little birds, with unusually long and attenuated bills, playing, fluttering, lisping, 
courting, and apparently sucking the heady nectar from the snowy and ivory cups, 
while poised like animate gems on the wing. He had again opened his mouth, but 
his half-brother had laid a lean tingling hand on his sleeve. “ Listen !”’ he said. 

Half-stifled, jetting, delirious bursts of song twinkled, belled, rose, eddied, 
overflowed from the tented depths of the tree, like the yells and laughter of a playground 
of children suddenly released for an unexpected half-holiday. Listen, indeed ! The 
noise of the creatures was still echoing in his ears as he sat there bulkily swaying, 
his eyes fixed on the pallid, gliding hedgerow from his fusty cab. 


This style is loaded with as much bright ore as prose can carry ; and yet in spite 
of its heaped imagery and its artful cadences, it sacrifices nothing of the logical 
structure that prose should always have ; it is not, be it understood, prose-poetry, 
and if it were, it could not do the work. By flashing a light first on this and that 
bright particular object (Mr. de la Mare is always cunning in his choice of things 
and names), and by sending lovely image after image hurrying across the mind, 
this style plays its part magnificently, luring the reader into Mr. de la Mare’s world 
and keeping him there. I do not know, by the way, how often our author reads his 
Henry James, but I cannot help feeling that it is a pity that in one or two of the 
stories, particularly Out of the Deep, the voice we hear falls into the well-remembered 
tones from Boston, a terrible solvent of other men’s styles. 

For the rest, the stories themselves are not equal in merit ; some of the short ones 
come too close to the parable for my taste ; two of the others, The Almond Tree and 
The Bowl, of a very human quality, tantalisingly suggest a greater context from 
which they have been—not torn, but gently lifted ; and one of them, at least, Lispet, 
Lispett and Vaine, is a little huddled in its climax. But, to conclude, as there is 
hardly a word in this poor fumbling analysis to suggest the judgment that was at 
the back of my mind when IJ attempted it, and is there still, namely, that the book 
itself is a little masterpiece, let me say it now. Mr. de la Mare has written a little 
masterpiece. 


Mr. Nichols is a very different kettle of fish. He is full of what someone once 
called “‘ the fierce talk of undergraduates.” Indeed, he is, and always will be, I fancy, 
a freshman, roaring over his coffee and explaining and settling the universe in 
ten different ways on any given evening. Only, he happens to be a freshman of 
genius. He begins this new volume of stories with an Open Letter to the Servants 
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of Imaginative Literature and follows on with a swashbuckling Preface, in which all 
things, so far as I can gather, are finally settled. The stories themselves, I take it, 
serve both as the carven tombstones over dead problems and as the stepping stones 
- into a new era. I find them very entertaining, but hardly dare say so or even discuss 
them as pieces of writing for fear of displeasing Mr. Nichols, who would have them 
stand or fall by the general ideas expressed, or rather, symbolised in them. 
Unfortunately, I do not think the ideas in question, so far as they can be ascertained, 
of sufficient value to make the book worth a mention in this or any other place 
where space is very limited. So there is nothing to do but to fall back upon my 
paltry dilettante reviewer’s talk, and to discuss the tales as tales. The first, The 
Smile of the Sphinx, is a beautiful fable, in spite of its somewhat worn machinery. 
The second, though slighter than the others, is the best written of the three ; and in 
_the account of Andromeda at the Court of Camelot, Mr. Nichols achieves something 
for which, if I remember rightly, he had a profound contempt in his last Preface 
but one, namely, humour. As for the last story, Golgotha & Co., in which a cynical 
group of financiers decide to boom Christianity and finally discover that they have 
succeeded only too well, there are a hundred or so of our story-tellers who would 
never have been guilty of the faults, the astonishing crudities, that are to be found in 
it. Yet not one of them could have written it. Some of the satire is enough to set 
one’s teeth on edge, and yet, after the first meeting of the financiers, in which there 
is a great deal too much unnecessary talk, the story sweeps along magnificently, 
and is really a triumph of energy and imagination. That my own sympathies were 
captured by Ahasuerus, the Wandering Jew, who is the principal figure in the tale, 
does not, I think, point to my depravity, but only shows that Mr. Nichols, like 
Milton, has allowed his creative enthusiasm to checkmate his ethical motives. 
I wish, however, he had not named his characters in the morality-play fashion, 
Professor Mammon, and so forth; because such names are irritating, a kind of 
nudge from the author’s elbow every time a character makes its appearance. 
Novels about novelists are rarely attractive ; they are a kind of cannibalism ; 
~ nevertheless, Mr. Cabell’s Cream of the Fest, a novel about a novelist, is a much 
better book than Jurgen, in which the writer sacrificed everything for a manner that 
was clearly not worth the sacrifice. This new story begins in the Jurgen or jargon 
manner, but quickly departs from it. The medieval story and setting of the first 
few chapters is nothing but a dream, an author playing among his puppets. The 
book is, as a matter of fact, constructed rather like one of those oriental toys, globe 
within globe, and Mr. Cabell, with considerable ingenuity, strips off dream after 
dream, proceeds from one deliberate anti-climax to the next, without ever entirely 
allowing his mild scepticism to displace his easy sense of the romantic. I have no 
intention of drawing a ground-plan of his maze, so if I content myself with declaring 
‘that one part of the story is one of the sanest and wisest commentaries on marriage 
that I have encountered for some time in a novel, I need not apologise for not 
giving specific directions for finding it. 
_ As for The Return of the Hero, 1 think it is worth singling out from the mass of 
fiction (it has been a fruitful month), because of its fine easy workmanship and its 
~ happy blend of laughter, wisdom and romance. It is a little philosophical tale that 
describes the return of Oisin to Ireland, and the attempts made by St. Patrick and 
the bishops to convert him. The dialogue, and it is, of course, mostly dialogue, is 
delightfully turned, and the whole story moves with an easy grace. It is a fable 
worth keeping. 
J. B. PRIESTLEY 
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MORE BOOKS ON THE TABLE. By Epmunp Gossz. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 


THE LITERARY RENAISSANCE IN AMERICA. By C. E. BECHHOFER. 


Heinemann. 6s. 

THE OLD DRAMA AND THE NEW. By Wittiam ArcHer. Heinemann. 
tos. 6d. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LAUGHTER AND COMEDY. By J. T. Grete. 
Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE AND THE UNIVERSITIES. By F. S. Boas. Blackwell. 
12s. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE’S FIRST FOLIO. By R. Crompton Ruopes. Blackwell. 
4s. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE THROUGH OXFORD GLASSES. By H. H. HOoLtanp. 
Palmer,.7s: 6d. 

THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIALS OF LONDON. By W. B. KeEmpLine. 
Werner Laurie. 5s. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL SONNETS OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
By A. F. Potts. Milford. 12s. 6d. 


THE EXTRAORDINARY VOYAGE IN FRENCH LITERATURE BEFORE 
1700. By G. ATKINSON. Milford. gs. 


R. GOSSE gives us here his (I think) fifteenth collection of critical and 

literary papers ; and one pauses in astonishment to consider what a lifework 
this represents. For, in spite of his histories of literature and several incomparable 
biographies, these papers do really represent his lifework, his essential contribution 
to English life and thought. He has a special gift for them, a gift which he very 
wisely will not allow to be confined. “‘ These little essays,” he says, 

Are not, save in a few instances, to be regarded as “ reviews ”’ of the books which 
inspired them. They do not pretend to give an adequate, though I hope always an 
honest and candid, account of the contents of each book. My object is not to teach, 
but, if I may be fortunate enough to do so, to pass on to others the pleasure which 
I have experienced. If the poet is allowed to create his sonnet out of the emotions 
awaked by a sunset or a statue, of which he is not bound to supply scientific description, 
may I not dare a swallow-flight in prose without being called upon to give an 
architectural plan of the roof from which I start ? 


And his special gift is properly employed. It is often possible to quarrel with his 
opinions : it is hardly ever possible to assert that he has not communicated the 
pleasure he has experienced. ‘Thus these essays have an independent merit apart 
from their value as literary criticism ; and sometimes, it must be confessed, this 
merit ends by being a little deceptive. Mr. Gosse has a great capacity for being 
interested, for taking pleasure in a book; and now and again the sensations he 
derives from whatever book it may be are, as he presents them, considerably more 
captivating than the book itself. He writes familiarly, and yet in the grand style: 
there is nothing he touches which he does not invest with a certain charm, as of 
majesty at home yet none the less majestic. It occasionally happens that this majesty 
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. is in himself, not in his subject ; and the reader, who has hurried to the book treated, 
is accordingly deceived. But, apart from the delicate and supple beauty of these 
_ papers as essays, this further virtue must be ascribed to them, that they do send 
_ readers in a hurry to the books they have described. Mr. Gosse, if he could have 
subdued himself to it, would have made an admirable writer of advertisements : 
he is, in a phrase which use has made more vulgar than it should be, silver-tongued. 
If he wrote on a patent breakfast food he would excite one’s appetite. If he wrote 
on a pill, he would not, as advertisement writers generally do, make one’s symptoms 
appear more acute : he would make the prospect of perfect health certain and 
irresistibly alluring. 

Mr. Bechhofer is more deliberately persuasive on a contemporary and unpathed 
subject. Unfortunately, he gives himself very little space. He says, for example, of 
Mr. Scott Fitzgerald’s novel, The Beautiful and Damned, that it is “‘ witty and 
enjoyable, but of small literary value.’ What, if anything, I find myself asking, 
does Mr. Bechhofer mean by this ? The truth is that he has no room to explain, or 
even to indicate, what he understands by “‘ literary value ”’ ; and, I suspect, perhaps 
unjustly, he has not taken the time to explain even to himself. His judgments have 
rather an air of the unconsidered and slapdash ; and this is a pity since, for the 
most part, he is doing pioneer work in describing works as yet unfamiliar to the 
English public. He will describe two pieces by the same author (for instance, 
Mr. Eugene O’Neill’s The First Man and The Hairy Ape) and one he will condemn 
and the other praise, for no reason at all that the descriptions render visible. But 
he is the first English critic to make a systematic effort to explore this ground ; 
and those who wish to follow him cannot neglect his preliminary map, though he 
may show elephants where there is none and whales blowing where all is dry land. 

Mr. William Archer is a cartographer who deals for the most part with terra 
cognita but adds a map showing the results of the latest voyages of discoveries. 
Even in the Old World, however, he is pleased to juggle with mountain ranges and 
to play tricks with sea level. Shakespeare alone, he thinks, is the true ornament of 
the Elizabethan Age ; and, were Shakespeare removed, he would award a higher 
place to the age of Sir Arthur Pinero and Mr. Granville Barker and the late Stanley 
Houghton. For this belief he gives reasons ; and these introduce the whole question 
of realism in the theatre which is much too large to be discussed here. It must be 
enough to state Mr. Archer’s central contention, that the advance in mechanical 
technique which enables modern actors to represent situations precisely as they 
would occur in real life is an unquestionable and unmitigated advantage enjoyed 
by our age over its predecessors. 

The laughing philosopher, we have learnt by experience, is one who does not 
“enquire into the causes of laughter and la gata scienza exists only on condition that 
it leaves alone the abstract nature of gaiety. Mr. Greig is uneasily aware that this is 
profoundly felt by most of the human race ; and he is perhaps a little over-anxious 
to prove that, in spite of his theme, he really has a sense of humour. Really has, or, 
possibly, really had. Can a man really enjoy a good joke when he has shown that 
laughter has its origin in love and love (as is demonstrated by the fact that babies 
~ know how to suck before they learn how to kiss) in hunger ? But his very uneasiness 
is no doubt a sign of virtue ; and I doubt whether Mr. Greig would contend that 
his sensible and cautious arguments conduce any more to the enjoyment of Sir John 
Falstaff than does an analysis of the folk-lore of the Bantus to a solution of the 
abstract problem of the relations between the human and the divine. He has at any 
rate the grace to say of his science of psychology that it is “‘ still in the astrological 
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" stage of its development.” This does, indeed, often seem to be the case when one ~ 
considers its accepted data. Mr. Greig comes, incidentally, to the conclusion that 
“ one can tickle oneself only with difficulty, and, probably, only with the help of 
someone else.” It isn’t true: I experimented, in a strictly scientific spirit, this 
morning in my bath and tickled the soles of my feet excruciatingly. Psychology 
seems to be in the same stage as was physical science when Charles II. proposed 
to the Royal Society a noted difficulty regarding dead gold-fish. 

It is well known that every Englishman, if he expects to be cast away on a desert 
island, puts into his cabin-trunk a copy of the Bible and a copy of Shakespeare in 
readiness for the emergency. And though, as Mr. Wells would heartily agree, the 
two volumes do not stand at all on the same level, yet the literature that has sprung 
up about them both exhibits some remarkable parallelisms. We have nowadays 
a real Higher Criticism of the Shakespearean text; and of this Mr. Crompton 
Rhodes and, in a somewhat lesser degree, Mr. Boas provide interesting examples. 
The researches of this school very often produce exciting results ; but their reports 
of their discoveries are generally obscure and burdened with recondite detail. 
Unfortunately, as a rule, their theories are exploded before there has been time to 
digest them and make them available for popular understanding. This may happen 
to the most interesting of Mr. Crompton Rhodes’s conjectures ; but I hope not. 
He gives it as his opinion that the short First Quarto of Hamlet, published in 1603, 
was printed from the prompt-book of a company of strolling players and that this 
prompt-book was made by the actor who had played Marcellus (and perhaps 
“ doubled” Voltimand) in the original production. This is a fascinating piece of 
conjectural work ; and it is supported by very strong arguments. 

Behind the Higher Critics come the writers who correspond to the members of 
the British-Israel Society. These are well represented here by Captain Holland who 
adopts Mr. J. T. Looney’s theory that the Earl of Oxford was the real author of 
Shakespeare’s plays, and supports it by discovering in them all sorts of allusions to 
Oxford’s life and times. He considers that “ disdain ”’ or “‘ disdayne ”’ (it is spelt 
“ disdaine ”’ in the First Folio) is “‘ a fair anagram of the name Sidney.” He thinks 
that Juliet slept forty-two hours under the influence of the potion because Oxford 
was then forty-two years old. And, last, there are the folk of simple piety, like 
Mr. Wm. Bailey Kempling, who has put together particulars of all the Shakespeare 
memorials in London and only wishes there were more of them. 

American degree-theses often tend to be as confusing as the work of the Higher 
Critics and as surprising as the work of the British-Israel group. But this is because 
in a country where apparently a thesis is begun every minute it takes some ingenuity 
to discover fresh subjects. Miss Potts (I say “‘ Miss’ because the author is an 
instructor at Vassar College : the Christian name “‘ Abbie ” gives no clue)—Miss 
Potts asserts that “ The Ecclesiastical Sonnets, written when Wordsworth was 
fifty-one years old, should reveal him as a profound thinker and a powerful artist.” 
How much virtue there is in that little word “ should” ! They should, indeed, but, 
alas! they do not. Wordsworth, writing a series of one hundred and thirty-two 
sonnets, could hardly avoid an occasional magnificence ; but, taken by and large, this 
sequence is one of the dullest portions of his work. How dull then must be a critical 
edition of it! And it is. Miss Potts’s industry and care are terrifying ; but I ask 
myself in vain what use this product of them will ever be to anyone. 

Mr. Atkinson has a jollier subject and in his summaries of early fabulous 
voyages of exploration provides some amusing mixed reading, 


EDWARD SHANKS 
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MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF CHINA. By E.'T. Cuatmers WERNER. Harrap. 
255. 

HINDU GODS AND HEROES. The Wisdom of the East Series. By Lionex D. 
Barnett, M.A., D.Litt. Murray. 35. 6d. 


ANCIENT TALES FROM MANY LANDS. By R. M. FLeminc. Benn 
Brothers. 


STORIES FROM THE EARLY WORLD. By R.M. Fieminc. Benn Brothers. 
15S. 

THE POETRY OF DANTE. By BeENeperro Croce. Translated by Douctas 
AInsLIE. George Allen. tos. 6d. 


SYMBOLISM OF THE DIVINE COMEDY. By Jerrerson B. FLETCHER. 
New York: Columbia University Press. 8s. 6d. 


FROM VITA NUOVA TO PARADISO. By Puitie H. Wicksteap, M.A., 
Litt.D. Manchester University Press. 5s. 


HEORETICALLY we may consider an individual man in a series of aspects, 

regarding him either as a pure individual or as representative of pure 
humanity, or as something between the two which exhibits various degrees of 
individuality or representativeness. And similarly in theory we can class works of 
literature in a table, at the bottom end of which lie those works which depict men 
as far as is possible as individuals, at the top end those whose basis is the extreme 
possible of representation. These extremes might be said to correspond with other 
contrasted things such as eternal-temporal, ideal-practical, mythical-heroic. The 
individual is less important in action, but since the vehicle of literature is words, the 
speech of individual man, the most appealing works of literature are those in which 
the two extremes are employed in fusion. 

The natural vehicle for such representation is mythology, and England having 
hardly any mythology sufficiently credible to us to form the basis of a literary work, 
and it being impossible to invent one (as Blake’s failure and the social nature of the 
thing testifies), it is the abiding difficulty of our authors of imaginative literature 
to make their work something deeper than a mere chronicle. And it is interesting to 
compare their efforts to circumvent the difficulty, and especially to note bold attempts 
to solve it, as by the Hodge of Maurice Hewlett and the Pities, etc., of Thomas Hardy. 

~ Mr. Chalmers Werner’s Myths and Legends of China show how the Chinese, on 
the contrary, have a peculiarly vast mythology. ‘They have not only apotheosised 
every kind of natural phenomenon, but they have also indulged in hero-worship to 
an extraordinary degree, far beyond the worship of ancestors. ‘There is a bureaucracy 
in heaven repeating that of China, the heroified dead are promoted and degraded by 
the emperor like his living officials. Gods of Taoist and Buddhistic origin mingle in 
story and share the same temples. 

This mythology, providing the sanction for the many Chinese festivals, is socially 
a reality, but Chinese literature has never made the use of it which one would have 
hoped. Mr. Werner gives several other reasons for this, but the literary reason is 
that the Chinese have not blended the individual and the representational. Preoccu- 
pation with the former (in accord with Confucius’s precept to historians to record 
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truth) has given the Chinese a bulk of historical writing quite unequalled ; the 
mythology has remained fantastically inhuman. 

Of the two possible forms of mythical story, adventure and war (conflict of one 
with Nature or man), they have one chief example of each; the adventure story is 
given by Mr. Werner at some length, though in outline ; it treats of how Hsuan 
Chang got the Buddhist Scriptures from the West. In this story the only human 
character is Hsuan Chang, and he is, like a good Buddhist saint, perfectly passive, 
out of which fact the fun of the story arises, since his Buddhist analogue of 
innocence leads him head first into all sorts of danger, out of which his three com- 
panions, the monkey god, a half anthropomorphic pig, and a converted rufhan 
repeatedly must rescue him, and as these dangers are spiritual, or caused by magic, 
the convert is too dense, and the pig-man too sensual to be of much help, and but 
for the ready-wit monkey the saint would certainly be lost again and again. 

I could wish that Mr. Werner had found room for an account of the war-story as 
well, if only as an awful example to authors not to let their fancy range too far, and, 
anyway to illustrate the Chinese method at its extreme. Perhaps he has done better, 
though, in giving the story of Kuan Yin, the Buddhist goddess of mercy, the analogue 
of our Virgin Mary. This story, like that of Hsuan Chang, shows the happy spirit 
which pervades the dialogues of the Buddha and Buddhist stories generally, and makes 
their charm so irresistible. 

The book is very well arranged and indexed. Explanation and theory are kept 
apart from narrative. The method is up to date. There is a long introduction about 
Chinese sociology, notably free from the wild theorising from which such studies 
have suffered ever since they were first undertaken. 

Mr. Lionel D. Barnett’s Hindu Gods and Heroes, like all the members of its series, 
is short, and the author has been therefore compelled to omit all illustrative material ; 
this was unavoidable, but he has proved unable to choose and compress his matter, 
and has wasted space over the origins of myths. Such a study has no place in a short 
handbook. The primary importance lies in the meaning of the myth to its believers. 
Moreover, the author has to excess a taste for finding his originals in hero-worship, 
of which he certainly exaggerates the importance. Some Notes on Hindu Religion would 
be an apter title for the book. 

Miss Fleming’s two volumes are intended to accompany the teaching of history 
and geography. She gives the most varied possible selection of folklore narratives 
from the past and present. The first book illustrates beliefs in creation ; the second 
beliefs as to the origin of certain cultural products. ‘There is no better way of bringing 
home to people the persistence of humanity amid the most varied and trying extremes 
from ages ago until now, and thus enlarging their horizon (and proportionately 
reducing their image of themselves) until the relationship thus made apparent 
corresponds with their position in the world. Perhaps I speak too hopefully. The 
opening of ‘Tutankhamen’s tomb does not stop the nations crying discordantly, “‘ We 
are the people, and wisdom will die with us,”’ while decipherment of the archives at 
Boghaz-Keui would certainly increase the nationalism of Angora. But it will be a 
benefit to the present young to learn that Red Indians have invented a story to 
explain why people do not live for ever, for they may later attain the view that one 
may eat frogs or fermented cabbage and yet have the characteristics of men. If I have 
fault to find, it is in the juvenility of the language of the stories, especially in the 
first volume containing the creation myths. 

Croce’s courage is more admirable than his success in applying his esthetic theory 
to the Comedy. ‘The attempt had to be, because its only proof lies in its application 
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to the world’s great poems. But it could not be successful; Croce distinguishes 
between what a poet states and what he has imagined ; imagination is poetry, 

statement is not. And so he provides a running commentary of the Comedy with 
this distinction in view. He does this with insight, truly, and his disciples may well 
be satisfied. But the opponent will be likely to say, if Croce’s view of Shakespeare 
showed the falsity of his theory, this investigation of Dante proves it. For choice 
must be made between the theory and Dante ; both cannot be accepted. He will 
agree with Croce that the student must keep his studies graded in reference to the 
immediacy or remoteness of their pertinence ; when Dante compounds Cato Utican 
with Cato the Censor, to know something of both is of less importance. But he will 
not admit that imagination is coextensive with poetry, not because neither author 
nor critic can judge between imagination and statement (though this is true), but 
because the authors of the most extended works have not been victims of an un- 
controlled afflatus, but men who have set themselves a certain aim, and gone about 
achieving it, like professionals, in the best way. Their aim has been to express their 
relationship with man, Nature, God. They have used words just as the unliterary 
uses physical action, as the painter paints, the dancer dances, the priest preaches. 
They have succeeded because their aim was practicable, and themselves competent, 
and as these others, when moved to express their emotion, do so in the different 
ways most natural to them according to circumstance and predisposition, so does 
the poet. Lucretius and Cleanthes despairing of politics, extol extra-human nature ; 
Juvenal is moved to disgust and horror of man. Dante has used their themes and 
others with greater variety than any other poet. And the attempted separation of 
what is practical from what is ideal in his work is vain, because it is not based on 
his own conscious intentions, misses what makes him supreme, and strikes at 
all the greatest narrative poems, which, unlike drama, are in form, not directly 
expressions of emotion, but of fact ; and are therefore bound to contain plenty of 
what has not been imagined. 

For my part, I believe it profitable to study Dante’s system of representation— 
indeed necessary. Very few have even attempted to employ the Christian mythology, 
fewer still successfully. Dante alone has employed it to its fullest extent and with 
complete success. I rejoice therefore to mention the Symbolism of the “Divine Comedy.” 
This book provides wider criticism of the Crocean school than I by argument can, 
by tracing throughout the Comedy, and co-ordinating the appearances of the repre- 
sentational system, which Dante derived from the schoolmen. If my esthetic appre- 
ciation of the Comedy is not thus increased, the word has for me no comprehensible 


meaning. 
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THE FORCING HOUSE. IsrarL ZANGWILL. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

PLAYS. sth Series. JoHN GatswortuHy. Duckworth. 5s. 

HE, WHO GETS SLAPPED. Leonip AnprEYEv. Brentano’s. 6s. 

THE IMAGE, AND OTHER PLAYS. Lapy Grecory. Putnam. 6s. 

ANGELS AND MINISTERS. Laurence Housman. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

A NIGHT AT AN INN ; THE TENTS OF THE ARABS ; THE LAUGHTER 
OF THE GODS ; THE QUEEN’S ENEMIES. Lorp Dunsany. Putnam. 

POLLY. Mr. Gay, adapted by Ciirrorp Bax. Chapman & Hall. 2s. 6d. 

THE PIE IN THE OVEN. J.J. BELL. 


FALSE PREMISES (5 one-act plays). LaurENcE Housman. British Drama 
League Library. Blackwell. 3s. 6d. 


THE MAN WHO ATE THE POPOMACK. W. J. Turner. British Drama 
League Library. Blackwell. 3s. 6d. 


ADVERTISING APRIL. Hersert Farjeon & Horace Horsne.u. British Drama 
League Library. Blackwell. 3s. 6d. 


UP-STREAM. Cuirrorp Bax. British Drama League Library. Blackwell. 35. 6d. 
MELLONEY HOLTSPUR. JouN Maserietp. Heinemann. 6s. 
CROMWELL. Epwarp WILLMorE. Puma Publishing Company. 5s. 

THE BLACK VIRGIN. Herman Outp. Cecil Palmer. 4s. 6d. 


THE TRAGEDY OF MR. PUNCH. RussELL THORNDIKE & REGINALD ARKELL. 
Duckworth. 3s. 6d. 


MUMBO JUMBO. Henry Ctiews, Jun. Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. 


THE GOOD FAIRY. F. J. Harvey Darton & ALBERT RUTHERSTON. Wells, 
Gardner & Barton. 2s. 


M3; GALSWORTHY has reduced the writing of his stage-directions and the 
whole literary presentation of his plays (with full-page diagrams of the grouping 
of each scene) to such a fine art that it requires very little more effort to read them 
than it does to see them acted. The three plays in his last volume, A Family Man, 
Loyalties, and Windows, run so slick that they can be lapped up, and greedily lapped 
up, one after another, all in a sitting. How consistent the characters are ! What 
deliciously restrained satire there is in, say, Loyalties, in that firm little thumbnail 
sketch of the General ! 


Dancy, for the honour of the Army, avoid further scandal, if you can. I’ve written 
a letter to a friend of mine in the Spanish War Office. It will get you a job in their war. 


«Their war’! And how lifelike it all is! The characters never speak more than 
fifty words at a time, just as we don’t. How lifelike, too, are the inmates of the large 
establishment next door to Baker Street Station! It was with great difficulty that 
I refrained from going up and asking that wax Policeman the way out. And after 
a prolonged spell of Mr. Galsworthy, after being completely taken in, there comes 
sooner or later the same eerie little shock : ‘‘ All these people are dead ! ” 
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It is extraordinary that so many of the best modern plays should be like this. 
One would have expected just the opposite ; for nobody could be more without 


_ preoccupations than the dramatists who write them. They are hampered by no 


superstitions ; they deal simply with the joys and sorrows of their fellow men as 
observed in this world. With what may come before or after or what may lie behind 
they are not concerned. Their world, it would seem, is exclusively a world of human 
beings ; it is filled with men and women and contains nothing else. What could be 
more conducive to a virile and successful realism? One would have thought no 
state of mind could be better adapted to the creation of a theatre teeming with live 
men and women. And yet these great Victorians—Shaw, Galsworthy, Zangwill— 
cannot for the life of them create a single living character. Their plays are big and 
comprehensive. But through the midst of them blows that horrible chill blast of 
disillusion, like the waning of youthful passion. We sit down, as it were, with a bump 
and say to ourselves coldly : “‘ This is not about men and women ; it is about ideas.” 

The grasp of the European Situation which Mr. Zangwill displays in his trilogy, 
The Melting Pot, The Cockpit, and The Forcing House, is positively awe-inspiring. 
The Forcing House is about Bolshevist Russia (disguised under the name of Valdania) ; 
but it is not about Bolshevists or Russians. Even in the dialogue the dramatic conflict 
is never between Riffoni and Cazotti, but always between the new and the old regime, 
between simple faith and disastrous cynicism, free-will and destiny. Moreover—and 
this is a weakness of Mr. Galsworthy’s also—the characters themselves are much too 
clearly conscious of what the play is about. Nearly all Mr. Galsworthy’s washerwomen 
see life steadily and see it whole. And Mr. Zangwill’s intriguing Queens and Politicians 
talk about themselves exactly as the Valdanian history-books are going to talk a 
hundred years hence. It is as though Homer had allowed Hector and Achilles to be 
present at the Councils of the Gods. This spongy saturation with ideas is apparently 
not confined to the pundits of the drama, or even to the Victorians. On the contrary, 
Mr. Laurence Housman, who, in his exquisite little preface to Angels and Ministers, 
glories unabashed in his Victorianism, is immune; while Mr. Turner, whom it 
would require courage to describe as a Victorian, is rather incapacitated by it. In his 
exotic play, The Man Who Ate the Popomack, men are like trees walking, though 
they are quite up-to-date men in West-End clubs and clothes. The hero, Belvoir, 
does not exist. He eats the Popomack and smells bad, and after that the allegory of 
the Man who is Going to be Himself at All Costs protrudes through the Man Who 
Ate the Popomack as ungracefully as the extremities of a hobbledehoy through 
last year’s trousers. My impression was—and the Preface rather bears it out—that 
the author felt truculent and wanted to get something off his chest, not that he really 
wanted to write a play. I hope he will want to some day, for I believe it might be a 


good one. 


Of Mr. Edward Willmore’s Cromwell, which is the only one of all these plays, 
excepting The Good Fairy, written in verse, it is rather difficult to speak. ‘The Preface 
is decidedly arresting, and there are good things in the blank verse. I wish Mr. 
Willmore had not provided himself with a Greek Chorus, who “ represent, in one 
of their aspects, the Unconscious Mind.” These ladies have nothing whatever to 
do all the way from Act I. to Act V. except to “ regard the scene with interest.” This, 
together with the fact that Mr. Willmore’s decision to write his play in ‘“ Eliza- 
bethan English ”’ has ended in his making of it a rather closer parody of Shakespeare 
than ‘“ Savonarola Brown,” has, alas, made it impossible for me to take him 
seriously. I doubt whether Mr. Willmore really wanted very much to write a play 
either. I think he wanted to say something. 
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Very different with Lord Dunsany. Here are four little plays which he quite 
obviously both wanted to write and enjoyed writing. There is only one short act 
in each, and yet the creatures come alive in your hands. The craftsmanship and 
economy of the little thirty-page horror, A Night at an Inn, is astounding, and I 
do not see how any producer could read it without itching to go and put it on the 
stage. It is the perfect curtain-raiser. And the Pie in the Oven is another. Nothing 
could be more modest than this little domestic comedy of Mr. Bell’s in a Scotch 
setting, nothing further from a soi-disant realism, and yet its conventional characters 
—father, mother, daughter, and suitor—have red blood in their veins. Perhaps the 
secret of Mr. Housman’s and Lord Dunsany’s and Mr. Bell’s portraits is that they 
make no attempt to be photographs. 

But the most memorable of these other plays—the live ones—are Lady Gregory’s 
Image and other Plays and the translation of Andreyev’s He, Who Gets Slapped. 
Shanwalla is the best of Lady Gregory’s, a beautiful little play about a horse- 
trainer whose wife is murdered by crooks and returns, as a ghost, to save her husband 
from the ruin of their calumny. I cannot answer for the accuracy of Lady Gregory’s 
dialect, but it ripples very musically on and is rich in poetry, if it has not the solid, 
gleaming ore with which J. M. Synge loaded every rift. In the Jmage someone 
suggests that Peggy’s husband may fail to recognise her when she joins him in 
Heaven, and Peggy, the ancient widow, refuses to accept the gift of milk which is 
afterwards offered her by the sceptic : 

Peccy (throwing it out of her jug): ‘I will not take it or take anything at all from 
your hand, and you after striving to rob me of my hope. I tell you, that to be gone 
from me, my heart would break, that is wore to a silk thread. He not to know me is 
it ? Oh, Patrick ! Oh, my grief ! and maybe it might be so. For what am I but a bent 
crooked hag, withering through the world, and you yourself being, as I think, one of 
the fair-haired boys of Heaven !”’ (Goes in and shuts door.) 

It is quite possible that no aged Irish peasant has ever spoken such words. It does 
not matter. Peggy is alive and Peggy is true. 

He, Who Gets Slapped is the most powerful and in many ways the finest play of 
the batch. To one who is ignorant of Russian Mr. Gregory Zilboorg’s translation 
appears to be excellent. His use of English idiom is generous and correct, but not 
so overdone as to make one feel that the characters are English men and women ; 
which is fortunate, since they neither act nor think like English people. The play 
is a little marred for me by the wear and tear which its central theme—the clown 
with the broken heart—has undergone since Shakespeare invented it. I have never 
met a clown in all literature whose heart was not broken, and now that I have come 
to take it for granted, the irony of the situation falls a little flat. Nor does such a 
person, I confess it, seem to me to be the most tragic of all figures. Given the broken 
heart, I maintain stoutly that there are more irksome duties than that of assuring 
a large audience of “ nuncles,” with colossal irony and a twisted smile, that ‘ they 
like it as long as you’re funny.” “‘ HE ”’ is, of course, far subtler than this. The refined 
and cultured aristocrat deliberately adopts the profession of the very lowest and 
most knocked-about clown. The relations between human-beings, he believes, are 
such that Man is forced to efface himself—innumerable slaps and then death—and 
HE himself ends by committing suicide. HE submits tragically to what the Man who 
Ate the Popomack endeavoured cantankerously to defy. Both end in suicide. But 
Andreyev’s play is redeemed from all crudity by the life in it and by the singular 
grace and beauty with which, in spite of his hyper-theatrical life and death, Hr’s 
character threads the gloomy plot. 
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Mr. Zilboorg’s preface tells us that Andreyev ‘“‘ saw human-beings in the form of 
ghosts and ghosts in the form of human-beings dominating every step, every breath 
_ of life.” The phrase set me wondering a little. It is strange that Lady Gregory’s 
. best play should contain a ghost, and stranger still, perhaps, that of all the characters 
in this little crop of plays the three who stand out most warmly and vividly in my 
memory, and the only three I feel as though I have shaken hands with, are the three 
Victorian ladies, whose meeting in Heaven Mr. Housman so deliciously imagined in 
Possession, the last of the four plays in Angels and Ministers. Even Lord Dunsany 
makes Idols walk and the Gods audibly to laugh. Can it be that without some 
professed belief, as in Lady Gregory’s notes to her plays, or instinctive perception, 
as in Andreyev’s case, or half-humorous admission, as in Mr. Housman’s, of other 
worlds behind this one and another meaning behind experience it is impossible to 
recreate this world in the imagination ? That you cannot make a man convincingly 
without believing in his soul ? 

The question of the existence of the soul is the theme of Up-Stream, but it is 
worked out as an idea only ; hence, though the play is exciting, it is not convincing. 
In Melloney Holtspur the stage is so crowded with ghosts that there is hardly room 
for the living. But it is such a bad play that it could never prove anything, except 
that the author of Dauber sometimes sleeps. 

Now apart from the question of intuitive perception of character, which is not 
possible unless the dramatist believes that there is such a thing as character, there 
is the question of valuation. It is not unnatural that without some sort of belief in 
an experience extending beyond the womb and the grave, the sensitive and imagin- 
ative nature should be impelled to dwell less and less upon the individual and more 
and more on the type or the mass. For the individual, if he is only a globule of 
coagulated dust, is not worthy to be taken seriously—tragically. Enter the problem- 
play and the staging of movements and ideas instead of men and women. The 
dramatist is ashamed to stick to the matter in hand. It is so undignified. The play 
is no longer the thing ; he is concerned with the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. So prefaces and stage-directions grow longer than texts. As a social 
reformer, Mr. Galsworthy has nothing to learn, and gratitude is due to him from 
twentieth century English society ; but to a great dramatist gratitude is due from the 
whole human race. 

N.B.—The Good Fairy is very good fooling indeed. Mr. Albert Rutherston’s 
now familiar Underground poster is folded in a pouch under the cover—ready to 
be cut up into a toy theatre. If you know any children, you can say you are doing 
it to amuse them. And as to its being only an advertisement—o sz sic omnes ! Mr 
Rutherston has also illustrated with elfin penetration Mr. Housman’s Angels and 

Ministers. The latter is the volume I should be most reluctant to part with. 


OWEN BARFIELD 
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HE first three of these books should do something to remove the reproach that 

in England history is no longer written to be read, or that at any rate it is no 
longer readable, unless in the rare cases when it is written by Mr. Lytton Strachey. 
The general reader should find both pleasure and instruction in the perusal of either 
Professor Tout’s or Mr. Bolland’s volume ; and even the larger task of getting 
through The King’s Council in the North should (with a little judicious skipping in 
the middle) be within his powers and, once accomplished, would give him more 
sense of history than could be got by the easy and only half-awakened skimming 
of any number of works of vulgarisation. For it is the merit of these books that 
though they are all fitted to be significant and agreeable to inexpert intelligences, yet 
each of them is the honest and serious work of a scholar and contains too much that 
is its own, whether of knowledge or of judgment, to be ignored by any other scholar 
in the same field. 

The most important of the three, both for size and novelty, is Dr. Reid’s history 
of the Council in the North, which for the first time gives an informed and reasoned 
account of that institution, of how it came to be, of what it was and did, of how and 
why it met its end. 

Dr. Reid begins by explaining the needs to meet which the Council came into 
existence. England north of the Trent was cut off by forest and marsh from the rest 
of the country ; it was much poorer and less civilised, York being at the end of the 
fifteenth century its only town of more than five thousand inhabitants. What poor 
arrangements medieval England had found, outside feudalism, for keeping the 
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peace were wanting north of the Trent, since there there was “ no tithing, no frank 


pledge, no mainpast, and no sheriff’s tourn”’ ; and this defect was aggravated by the 
survival in the North of great exemptions from the royal administration, baronies, 
honours and sanctuaries, and of social habits incompatible with social improvement, 
like the blood-feuds which made trial by jury farcical and the marauding which made 
industry naive. Moreover, the fifteenth century opened with a revolution which was 
in effect the placing on the throne of one great northern lord by another great 
northern lord, and it continued in a succession of revolutions, threatened, attempted 
or completed, in all of which the men of the north, just because they were poor and 
violent, played leading parts. So that it was a problem of the first magnitude and 
urgency which the Council attempted to solve in the fifteenth century, solved in 
the sixteenth, and suffered for having solved in the seventeenth. 

It is good to be reminded in this connection that ‘‘ the over-mighty subject was 
a necessary factor in our political development ” (though there might legitimately 
be some objection to the word “ necessary ”’) ; drawing his authority from the Crown 
and his power to enforce it from his followers, he acquiesced in the process by which 
the commission of the peace transferred to the Crown the coercive power which 
had been feudal, since the effect was to give to him and his fellows security from 
interference in their own liberties and royal authority to interfere in those of their 
neighbours. A great step was taken when “‘ Richard’s usurpation of the Crown and 
the subsequent forfeiture of his lands transferred all his power to the Crown and 
transformed his Council into a King’s Council”; for it is an important part of 
Dr. Reid’s thesis that Richard’s Council was seignorial and not royal (like, for 
instance, the councils of the duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall which survived, 
and of the earldoms of March and Northumberland which deceased), and that the 
Council in the North, though always subordinate to the King’s Council, yet was not 
an offshoot, but had an independent origin, after which (and not as a part of it) the 
King’s Council delegated to it its own authority within a certain area. 

One part of Dr. Reid’s account for which it would be pleasant to have more 
detailed evidence (though the present reviewer is convinced of its general correct- 
ness) is that dealing with the Council’s value as a safeguard against oppression 
by the rich. There may be “some reason for thinking” that the practice of 
Gloucester’s Council reversed decisions of Lancastrian judges which had put 
tenants-at-will and customary tenants at the mercy of their lords, but it seems 
hardly fair, after pointing out that at first Henry VII “ had no King’s Council such 
as Richard III had set up,” to add, “‘ This was quite in accord with the traditional 
Lancastrian policy of consulting only the interests of the gentry and the middle- 
classes . . . but Henry had soon to learn that times were changed.” . 

The middle period of Dr. Reid’s narrative, from 1537, when the organisation of 
the Council was completed and its jurisdiction determined, till the end of the century, 
is perhaps intrinsically the most important of all, and the most valuable to students, 
but offers less interest than the beginning or the end to readers not specially con- 
cerned with the aims and methods of Tudor government. It is especially when the 
reign of Charles I, and most of all the Presidency of Wentworth, is reached that the 
book will interest the ordinary reader ; for one of Nature’s divisions of humanity is 
that into Cavaliers and Roundheads : both parties should be interested to learn that 
the motives of Wentworth’s enemies were not unmixed, some of them being indeed 
of the most vulgar profiteering kind ; that the only instances which can be estab- 
lished of Crown interference with the Council’s administration of justice fall within 
the early years of Elizabeth ; that Pym and Savile could prove no instance of 
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oppression by the Council, though it is inconceivable that they would not have 
given prominence to any such instance if they had had the chance ; and that the 
Eleven Years of Tyranny were “‘ years of steadily increasing efficiency in adminis- 
tration,” while ‘‘ the interests of the wage-earning classes were never so carefully 
watched.” 

Professor Tout’s book resembles Dr. Reid’s in its interest for the layman and its 
importance for the expert ; it differs in the amount of the first, where it excels partly 
because its object was to some extent popular and partly because it is much smaller, 
and in the character of the second, which is here due less to novelty of information 
than to the acute and pregnant judgments of a great scholar dealing shortly with a 
wide topic. The main lesson of France and England in the Middle Ages and Now is 
that ‘‘ English and French medizval history are one subject, to be studied by the 
same methods and from the same sources,” and the root of that matter is so laid 
bare that it should be perceptible even to those who had not before suspected its 
existence. Numerous and abundant streams of light are shed on such topics as 
feudalism (where he reinforces Dr. Reid by explaining how “ the most potent force 
that made for larger unions in the Middle Ages was lordship ’’), the Angevin Empire 
(“‘ the most important attempt to establish a cosmopolitan monarchy, transcending 
nations and races, . . . since the days of Charlemagne”), Edward I (who was 
much more like both to Henry III of England and to Philip IV of France than the 
text-books will allow), the tactics of the fourteenth century, and the causes of the 
economic and social disturbances at the end of that period (where the Black Death 
is once again put in its proper place, and perhaps this time even a little lower). 

In The General Eyre Mr. Bolland continues admirably to use his unrivalled know- 
ledge of the Year Books, this time explaining to such as are interested more than 
has ever previously been known of what the General Eyre was and did, in a style 
and with a wealth of human interest that might amuse a reader who did not mind 
whether the General Eyre were a tune or a military officer or an atmosphere. 


KENNETH PICKTHORN 
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PANHE old mother Magic bore two children, the daughter Religion and the son 

Science, and the three have lived on together, with the decent diversion of 
family quarrels, until this present day of joy and enlightenment. With Religion I am, 
luckily enough, not here concerned. As for Magic and Science, it is not easy to 
determine at once precisely what distinguishes the one from the other : the family 
likeness is stronger than appears at first sight. 

At the time when experimental science, as we now know it, was arising, the term 
‘magic’ seems to have been used by scientists to popularise any striking, and 
seemingly miraculous, experimental results, just as the term “ science ’’ is used by 
our modern magicians to dignify their parlour tricks. Thus we have Baptista Porta’s 
Natural Magic, and Bishop Wilkins’ Mathematical Magic, two books largely devoted to 
what we should now call applied physics. The magic lantern, magic squares and cubes, 
and other familiar phrases also recall this use of the word. If we look into the matter 
a little less superficially, however, it is clear that neither the result nor the method 
can invariably distinguish between magic and science. For instance, as appears 
abundantly from the booklets of M. Coué and of M. Dolonne now before us (the 
contents of which are sufficiently indicated by their titles, and the method of treat- 
~ ment by their prices), what is, in effect, the repetition of charms forms an essential 
part of modern methods of healing by auto-suggestion, but M. Coué would claim 
to be a scientist rather than a magician. Again, the use of parts of animals as a remedy 
for the lack of certain physical or psychical attributes, corresponding in some fancied 
way to the particular part on the particular animal—the eating of a lion’s flesh to 
promote courage, or the application of a hyena’s tooth to cure toothache—has much 
in common with the most recent use of preparations of the various glands of animals 
to supply deficiencies, more especially with the use of that particular gland by which 
the doctor hoped “ very soon to set right ”? Miss Tabitha Runt, of the New Bath 
Guide. Magic, like science, assumes certain laws, by which a given set of causes can be 
made to produce a definite result. There is, in short, no inherent quality which makes 
a method magical rather than scientific ; it is an attitude of mind of the practitioner 
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towards the method, a particular way of looking at the world, that characterises | 


magic. To investigate and specify the characteristics of the magician’s point of 
view would be an interesting task, but obviously this is not the place for it. Every- 
body recognises the appeal to a certain class of supposed sympathetic relations and 
of occult association, the belief in animate immaterial agencies and spirits, as charac- 
teristic of magic, but occasionally we find people who are deceived by a ludicrous 
display of the terminology of the exact sciences into believing that magic is science. 
The lady who “ magnetises ”’ photographic plates for a fortnight, and then produces 
spirit photographs on them, is, charitably speaking, a magician, and why she and 
her colleagues do not proclaim themselves as followers of an old and more or less 
honourable profession is an abiding mystery to me. 

Dr. Lynn Thorndike has produced a considerable and learned work on Magic and 
Early Science, and I expected to find that he had gone very fully into a classification 
of the characteristics of magic as distinct from science. Such general questions, 
however, enter but little into his scheme. It is true that he has an odd paragraph at 
the beginning of the book entitled Definition of Magic, but even that is devoted 
rather to the origin of the word than to its implication. Dr. Thorndike’s object is to 


set before the reader a considered account of everything that had been written on: 


what may be called practical magic in the period from Pliny to Cecco d’Ascoli, 
rather than to discuss at length the general diagnostics of magic and the sociological 
factors associated with the waxing and waning of magical beliefs. To this object he 
has obviously devoted an immense amount of conscientious research into the original 
sources, and the result is a very valuable addition to the early history of science, 
more especially of medicine. The book contains a great body of information on men 
and matters not hitherto accessible to the ordinary reader (by which term I wish to 
indicate the man who is either not able or not prepared to consult manuscripts and 
rare incunabula). The extent of Dr. Thorndike’s reading in the great libraries of 
Europe, which has extended over the last twenty years, strikes me with awe, yet 
there is scarcely a dull page in the two big volumes for anyone who, like myself, 
enjoys an occasional hour with Pliny. You may read of William of Auvergne, debating 
whether hell will be large enough for all the damned, or of Petrus Hispanus treating 
an epileptic with frogs (“‘ and if one frog does not cure him, give him another, and 
so on until he is cured ; and don’t doubt concerning the cure, for he will be cured 
beyond a doubt ”’), or St. Hildegard’s disquisition on the difficulties of standing on 
nothing, and how they affected Lucifer, or of the spleenless pig, a familiar figure in 
mediaeval science. Or, again, you may consider with Isaac Israeli An caro cocta in 
pasta sit bona ? and conclude with his commentator that although it be pessima to you, 
yet contrarium facit vulgus. Prester John and the marvels of Ind, the Pseudo-Aristotle, 
Dream Books, and Hermetic Books are the subjects of individual chapters. Pliny 
receives very sensible and sympathetic treatment, though I am sorry that Dr. 
‘Thorndike does not quote what is, perhaps, the most truly magical of all his prescrip- 
tions : “ But wot ye what ? if the right foot of the Hyena chance to be carried over a 
woman while she is in labour of childbirth, she shall surely die of it, but contrariwise, 
let it be the left foot, she shall have a quick despatch, and be delivered with ease.” 
This is true magic. Of course Dr. Thorndike’s work is far more than a collection of 
fascinating extracts from mediaeval authors—it is a sober and scholarly account of 
every work of importance, I should judge, written within the prescribed period on a 
subject of the greatest interest for the history of human thought. I have, however, 
no space to consider it in the detail it deserves, and I can only recommend those who 
have a liking for the lore of the Middle Ages to procure it. It is excellently produced. 
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Mr. Robert Steele’s edition of the early English arithmetics, a publication of the 
Early English Text Society, belongs to a later period, for these arithmetics heralded 


_ the coming of the exact sciences. The treatises included are the “‘ Crafte of Nom- 


brynge,” from a British Museum MS. ; “‘ The Art of Nombrynge,” from a Bodleian 
MS.; “‘ Accomptynge by Counters,” reprinted from Robert Record’s Arithmetic 
of 1543—a very rare book ;_ a fragment already reprinted by Halliwell ; and a Latin 
poem on arithmetic (also in Halliwell’s Rara Arithmetica, but in slightly different 
form from here) known as the “ Carmen de Algorismo,” which contains such 
powerful and moving passages as : 


Quelibet illarum si primo limite ponas, 
Simpliciter se significat : si vero secundo 
Se decies : sursum procedas multiplicando. 


expressing the significance of the position of a digit. The word “ Algorism,” by which 
these early arithmetics are known, is derived from the name of the Arab Al- 
Khowarazmi. Mr. Steele’s name speaks for the ability and charm of the editing of 
the book. 

Dr. Satow’s book on hypnotism and Mr. Ratcliff’s book on dreams deal with 
themes which were formerly reserved for the magician: in contrast we have Dis- 
coveries and Inventions of the Twentieth Century, which describes astonishingly well 
and clearly, considering the range covered, the triumph of modern science, not only 
those of commercial value, such as the artificial production of cold and the modern 
ship and aeroplane, but also those which help to solve such abstract problems as that 
of the structure of the atom. This book performs ably and efficiently the task it 
undertakes, and is, where I have checked it, remarkably free from the errors so 
common in books of this kind. Returning to hypnotism, Dr. Satow, who writes with 
authority and clarity on a theme which is often made the subject of uncritical and 
unbalanced books, takes a very wide and sane view of his subject, and shows himself 
a scientist rather than a magician. He does not talk of magnetic fluids and aur, 
and his cases are not the few oft-repeated tales, such as that of Balzac’s death (which, 
of course, occurs in M. Dolonne’s booklet), the whole point of which lies in the 
assertion that Balzac would not have died if the doctor had said something else, 
which is somewhat hard to prove. He shows, in short, a critical faculty which is usually 
lacking in writers on a subject bordering so nearly on the occult, and his book seems 
valuable to me. Mr. Ratcliff on dreams is much slighter, but very pleasant reading, 
and his chapters on the dream-analysis methods of Freud and of Jung are very good 
pieces of exposition. As for Dr. Eriksen’s book, with the best will in the world I 
cannot find out what it is about, but its title stands at the head of this chronicle. 


_ Of the clearest sentences are the following : “ Thus we may represent the dynamic 


rest in motion as a negative filling of space in opposition to the positive filling of it, 
represented by the moving bodies. And we may in this negative, simultaneously 
present relation to space find the truth underlying the idea of ‘action in distance’ 
as opposed to action by contiguity.”’ Those whom this intrigues should buy the book. 

Finally, I should like to recommend Mr. J. W. N. Sullivan’s little book to readers 
of these columns. It contains a series of very well written short articles on various 
aspects of science, not on individual scientific discoveries, and is remarkable for its 
human interest and pleasant style. Mr. Sullivan is at his best when dealing with 
wide problems, such as the “ Return of Mystery,” or ““ Mathematics and Music ”’— 
the latter a particularly capable essay. 


E. N. DA C. ANDRADE 
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NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS 


ESSRS. DENT have published the first two volumes of a new uniform 
edition of the late W. H. Hudson. The first two volumes are Far Away 
and Long Ago, Hudson’s exquisite book of early reminiscences, and 
Idle Days in Patagonia. The volumes are cheap at 6s. each. 


R. SECKER’S new edition of Jane Austen (5s. per volume) is the pleasantest 

that has ever appeared, much more agreeable in shape, colour, and texture 
than any of the large editions. Pride and Prejudice and Lady Susan and the Watsons 
have already appeared. 


HE latest volume to be added to Mr. Lane’s translations from Anatole France 

is Clio and the Chateau de Vaux-le-Vicomte, translated admirably by Winifred 
Stephens (7s. 6d. net). The Chdteau appeared in France, lavishly illustrated in 1888 ; 
the plates are not now given. 


HE editions of the Nonesuch Press promise to be the cheapest editions-de-luxe 

ever published. The Andrew Marvell, published at 15s., is limited to 850 copies. 
Paper, print, and binding are exquisite, and there is a portrait. The text reproduces 
that of the widow’s edition of 1680. The price of this and of Donne’s Love Poems, 
published by the same Press, bewilders us. We do not see how it is done. 


ESSRS. CHAPMAN & DODD’S Abbey Classics is one of the most interesting 

series of reprints ever put on the market. Considerable intelligence (an unusual 
thing with series) is being shown in the selection of “ titles ” ; there actually seems 
a desire to make things accessible that were not easily accessible before. The latest 
works included are Daphnis and Chloe, Disraeli’s Letters of Runnymede, Peter Bech- 
ford’s Thoughts on Hunting, Voltaire’s Zadig (which is his next best to Candide), and 
Herman Melville’s Mandi (two volumes). The price is 3s. 6d. each, and we can 
heartily commend the books. 


ECENT volumes added to the World’s Classics (Oxford University Press) 

include Tolstoi’s Plays, Volume II. of his War and Peace, Morier’s delicious 
Hajji Baba, Aksakoft’s A Russian Gentleman (a book never to be read too often), and 
Anthony Trollope’s An Autobiography, which Frederick Harrison described as one 
of the most brisk and manly in the language. 


ESSRS. DENT’S Bedside Library has been “‘ primarily planned for reading 
in bed.” The price is 2s. 6d. cloth and 3s. 6d. leather, and the books are worthy 
of the best traditions of the firm. The Little Decameron is a volume of selections from 
Boccaccio, The Life and Death of Sir John Falstaff strings together the Falstaffian 
scenes, including, we are sorry to say, those from the Merry Wives, in which he is 
scarcely himself ; The Parables and Other Sayings of Jesus contains the words of 
Christ from the Gospel ; Crauford is also included. The volumes are very light and 
will easily go, as it were, into the pyjama pocket. 
GS paw latest volumes added to Messrs. Macmillan’s delightful seven-and-sixpenny 
pocket edition of Henry James are The Sacred Fount and three volumes of 
short stories : Maud Evelyn, The Last of the Valerit, and Lord Beaupré. 
M, UCH Ado About Nothing is the latest volume to be edited in the new Cam- 
bridge Shakespeare, for which Q. and Mr. Dover Wilson are responsible. The 
notes are interesting ; we propose to review the whole edition when it is completed. 
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